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Teaching Aids 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Pakistan—(p. 6) 
How We Live in Pakistan—(p. 8) 
Aims for the pupil 


1. To learn some facts about the his- 
tory and geography of Pakistan. 

2. To understand the cultural and 
economic factors that unite Pakistan 
and India, as well as the differences 
that separate them. 

3. To develop feelings of friendly in- 
terest in the girls and boys of these two 
countries through a study of their work 
and play, their schooling, and their 
home customs. 


Procedure 


After the pupils have read through 
the articles rapidly, the teacher will 
guide them through a search of the 
same material for information bearing 
upon the points emphasized below. In 
some cases she will be supplementing 
the material in the articles. 

Teacuer: 1. You have discovered 
that the names of the Great Lakes of 
North America can be arranged so that 
their initial letters form the word 
“homes.” Using a similar device, a Mos- 
lem student invented the word Pakis- 
tan. He used the names of three re- 
gions of the Indian peninsula: (writing 
on the board) Punjab, Kashmir, Ba- 
luchistan. 

To these he added the name of the 
tribes living in a border district—Af- 
ghans. Can you see how he formed the 
word Pakistan? 

2. Does one’s citizenship in the 
U.S.A. depend upon one’s religion, or 
may citizens and non-citizens worship 
as they choose? Would you say that 
Pakistan is entirely a Moslem nation 
and India entirely a Hindu nation? Ex- 
amine the theme article before decid- 
ing on your answer to the second ques- 
tion. 

3. Point out some of the natural and 
some of the man-made things shared 
by the two countries. (Rivers, roads, 
railroads, the great plain, the Hima- 


for This Issue 


layas, the monsoons, food, dress, many 
customs. ) 

4. Name some of the ways in which 
the two countries need each other's 
help. (Parts of Pakistan grow more 
food than they need; India has most of 
the coal and iron supply; Pakistan 
grows much cotton and jute but has 
few factories for making cloth; India 
has factories. ) 

5. Last week we asked you to pre- 
pare a report on the way rivers have 
been harnessed to provide irrigation. 
Although both Chotah Lal and Abdul 
Rahmafi tell us of limited supplies of 
water for villages and farms, the Indian 
peninsula has the largest irrigation sys- 
tem in the world. Can you find any 
mention of irrigation in the theme ar- 
ticle? (Flood waters of the Indus and 
its “daughter” rivers are trapped in 
thousands of canals and used for irri- 
gation purposes; the five rivers of the 
Punjab are all put to work watering 
fields. ) 

6. Eleven-vear-old Parvin  Bikhari 
lives in the capital city of Pakistan. 
Read what she has to tell about Karachi 
and then select facts about this city 
from her story and from the theme ar- 
(A truly Oriental city, bazaars, 
camels, mosques, modern 


ticle 
residential 
sections, movies, sports, an up-to-date 
seaport, big airport.) 


7. One of the pleasant home cus- 
toms of the Indian people is the cele- 
bration of Brother's Day and Sister's 
Day. On a special day for girls, boys 
give gifts to their sisters. On Brother's 
Day, at dinner, the boys wear the gar- 
lands their sisters have made for them 
and eat the special dishes they have 
cooked for them. What does Abdul say 
about his young sister that shows the 
affection and sense of protection he 
feels for her? How many members are 
there in Parvin Bikhari’s family? In 
what respects do the lives of these two 
young people of Pakistan differ? (Edu- 
cational opportunities; parents; houses, 
food and clothes; village and city life.) 
In what ways do they share the life of 
Pakistan? (In celebrating holidays, in 
studying the Urdu language, in being 
Moslems, and in sharing the same sea- 
sons of storm and sunshine. ) 

8. What does Parvin say that shows 
how ideas and customs are shared in 
her country, whether one is Moslemror 
Hindu, Indian or European? (School 
uniform similar to American and Eu- 
ropean school clothes; the Hindu sari 
Moslem women; homes built 
in Western style; Pakistani food; furni- 
ture in American style; tapestries, small 
statues, candlesticks and bowls 
made by hand in Pakistan; radio and 
U.S. films; sports; holidays.) 

9. When the southwest monsoon 
stops blowing in mid-August, the peo- 
ple of India and Pakistan go down to 


worn by 


Ivory 





colonial Willi b 
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ADVENTURES IN READING 


The “reluctant reader” is a problem in any classroom, especially if he 
has adult interests but is unable to read on the adult level. 

Such readers, however, are intrigued by booklets like Adventure into 
the Past (see insert in center of this issue). Here is an easy-to-read picture 
story of Freedom in America; of the Industrial Revolution and the benefits 
and developments which have come from it. 

Adventure into the Past is the story of two modern teen-agers who visit 
g, Virginia, where they discover that the teen-ager of 
the “good old days” lived a plain life of hard work without the modern 
conveniences now enjoyed by millions of our citizens. 

On page 4-T is a guide for a lesson plan based on the text of Adventure 
into the Past. For references of material to use in connection with this 
lesson, see “Tools for Teachers” on page 3-T in the October 26 issue of 
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the sea for a celebration. The monsoon 
from the Indian Ocean, while it brings 
rain to the thirsty fields and the village 
wells, blows with a strength that is full 
of danger to ships and fishermen; and 
when it ends, people toss coconuts into 
the sea and thank God that the danger 
season has passed. After Coconut Day, 
the wind which began in June moves 
to the southeast and blows out to sea 
until the rainy season ends. Read what 
Abdul says about (1) taking care of 
the village well; (2) about the impor- 
tance of the rainy season; (3) about 
hot winds from the Indian Ocean. 

10. (Writing on the board) Girls of 
India and Pakistan are often named 
Sita or Sakena. Rama is a boy’s name. 
Can you add to these? (Girls: Sita, Sa- 
kena, Shireen, Parvin, Hagran. Boys: 
Rama, Chotah, Ilyas, Abdul, Mano- 
rama. ) 

11. Test yourself on this “Did You 
Know That” quiz by writing on a half 
sheet of paper all words that have been 
omitted from the following questions. 

(1) The Punjab, a part of the Indus 
valley, has been called Pakistan’s 

_ because there the fields of 
__ wave for mile after mile. 

(2) The word “India” comes from 
the name of the 

(3) Pakistan’s 
from each other. 

(4) The West Pakistanis are —— 
eaters. 

(5) The East Pakistanis are 
eaters. 

(6) In _ the British decided 
to give up their rule over the Indian 
peninsula 

(7) Followers of the religion founded 
by the Arab prophet, Mohammed, are 


parts are far 


(8) In both Pakistan and India, 
most of the people are ______ living 
in 


(9) Pakistan is not entirely a 
______ nation and India is not en- 
tirely a nation. 

(10) Lahore, the “city of gardens,” 
contains one of the finest __. sin 
Asia. 

Answers: (1) “bread basket,” grain 
(or wheat); (2) Indus River; (3) two; 
(4) wheat; (5) rice; (6) 1947; (7) 
Moslems; (8) farmers, little villages; 
(9) Moslem, Hindu; (10) universities. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


1. Are the committees, formed last 
week for the study of India, still re- 
porting on their findings? Here is a 
suggestion for further research work. 
Write down these names and see what 
information about them you can bring 
back from the library: Taj Mahal, Pearl 
Mosque at Delhi, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Kashmir, Mount Everest, Ceylon. 

2. It was Chotah Lal who told us, 
in our Nov. 2 Junior Scholastic, that 
there are very few books in the village 
school he attends. We should not over- 
look the fact, however, that there are 
great universities in India and Pakis- 
tan. Point out the ways in which books 
can be brought into your homes. (Pub- 
lic libraries, school libraries, bookmo- 
biles, gifts, etc.) The Teen Age Book 
Club helps you to build a little library 
of your own. What books about India 
and Pakistan would you like to see in 
25-cent editions for student use? Pass 
your ideas on to the Teen Age Book 
Club, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
mF 

3. The Words to the Wise commit- 
tee and the Starred Words scholars 
may wish to share this contribution to 
their reports: 


indian Terms and Their Meanings 
Amir or Emir—a nobleman, a chief 
Begum—a lady of high fanfily; a prin- 
cess 
Bharat—India 
Chapati—unleavened bread 
Charka—a spinning wheel 
Guru—a Hindu religious teacher 
Mela—a fair; an exhibition 
Pandit—a Brahman scholar 


The First Thanksgiving—(p. 10) 


The Pilgrims of this radio play are 
present-day refugees from oppression 
seeking a new home and a new life in 
America. The narrator says that DP 
might stand for Delayed Pilgrims. We 
follow the Vanek family from the ship 
on which they are crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean to New York,‘ where the tall 
buildings untouched by bombs, and the 
well-stocked food stores bring exclama- 


tions of wonder from young Erika. By 
train we travel with the family as far 
as Minnesota where the Chamber of 
Commerce in a small town has found a 
house for them. School brings new 
friends into the lives of Erika and her 
brother, Jan, and it is with the Barbour 
family that the Vaneks experience their 
first American Thanksgiving celebration. 


Suggestions for musical bridges: 

1. Handel's “Water Music” 

2. “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 

3. “My Country ‘tis of Thee” 

4. “Zum Gali Gali” or other gay folk 
tune 

5. “Came Ariding on a Day” 

6. “Han Skal Leve” 

7. Erika’s song—“Come, Ye Thankful 
People, Come” 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. How many years old is the Do- 
minion of Pakistan? (Two years) 

2. What nation gave up its rule over 
the Indian Peninsula in 1947? (Great 
Britain) 

3. What is the name of the rich re- 
gion lying between Pakistan and India 
which both countries want to control? 
(Kashmir) 

‘4. What is the name of Pakistan’s 
largest city, the “city of gardens”? 
(Lahore) 

5. What is the name of the great 
river from which India got its name? 
(Indus River) 

6. What country has produced a jet 
airliner which recently set a record for 
commercial airplanes? (Great Britain) 

7. To which country will U. N. ex- 
perts first be sent to help wipe out 
black plague? (India) 

8. These experts are members of 
what U. N. agency? (World Health Or- 
ganization) 

9. What nation is the world’s largest 
sugar producer? (Cuba) 

10. What is the name of the new 
fiber Cuba is producing? (Kenaf) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 21 
ACROSS: 1-boat; 2-March; 6-son; 7-tan; 
9-toad; 10-to; 1l-run; 12-post; 14-us; 15-see; 
16-Easterly; 20-oar; 21-la.; 22-holy; 24-Dom, 
25-up; 26-fans; 27-tag; 29-it's; 30-lease; 32- 
sent 
DOWN: 1-band; 2-or; 3-act; 4-that’'s; 5- 
moan; 6-Sousa; 8-not; 9-true; 12-peer; 13-o'er; 
15-stay; 17-Sol; 18-lions; 19-yams; 22-hut, 
23-opals; 24-date; 26-fist; 28-gee; 3l-an. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 


1. CIRCLING PAKISTAN: 1-two; 2-Mos- 
lems; 3-Pakistan; 4-airport; 5-Moslems; 6- 
religion; 7-India; 8-Himalaya Mountains 

2. DAY OF THANKS: 1-Minnesota; 2-po- 
liceman; 3-baker; 4-room; 5-pants; 6-delayed 
pilgrims 

3. NEWS EXPERT: 1-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b; 


-c 
4. MAP TO GUIDE YOU: 1-a; 2-b. 
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WATERMAN’S BIG 14KT. GOLD POINTS 
ARE “SMOOTH AS A LENS” 
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No wonder Waterman’s always means 
“Easiest Writing!” The Point 
makes the Pen, and no smoother pen 
is made than Waterman’s 
Crusader. Smooth looking... 
smooth writing! 4 beautiful colors; 
choice of points all 14Kt. Gold. 
Why be satisfied with less? 
Waterman’s quality point 
costs you nothing extra. 


MATCHING 

Pencil or Ball 
Pointer Pen 
available, for a 
handsome set 

Also, Waterman's 
regular Ball Pointer 
—best buy $1 


HOODED POINT 
also available. 
Ask for Water- 
man’s famous 
TAPERITE. Choice 
of points. 


The New Crusader 
America’s Biggest 
<5 Fountain Pen Value 


Waterman's 
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YOUNG WRITERS! Win cash prizes for your stories, poems, essays. 
Contest sponsored by Waterman's. Send for rules (free)—Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

















NEWS 


New Crop Will Give 
Jobs to More Cubans 


Cuba is testing a new fiber called 
kenaf which someday may take the 
place of jute. Jute is a fiber used to 
make covers for bales and 
sacks to pack sugar. Jute also is used 
to make cord, paper, rugs, curtains, 
and other things. 

Kenaf will be of great value to 
Cuba, the world’s largest sugar pro- 
ducer. Many Cubans work on sugar 
plantations but have no work be- 
tween April and August when there 
is no work on the plantations. How 
ever, kenaf grows best between April 
and August. This means many Cu- 
bans will be able to find jobs on 
kenaf 
months 


cotton 


plantations during these 


Kenaf also will help Cuba earn 
does. The 
165,000,000 
vear. South 
America and Britain also use much 
jute every year. Cuba expects to sell 
its kenaf to these and other nations. 

Cuba started testing kenaf in 1942. 
Since then 


more money than it now 


U.S 


pounds of jute every 


alone buys about 


Cuba has spent about 


The photo above shows frogmen of our armed forces in action off Hawaii. The 


$50,000 year experimenting 
with kenaf, which is a distant cousin 
of the cotton plant. Cuban farm ex- 
perts say large amounts of kenaf 
soon will be produced. Experts from 
our Department of Agriculture are 
helping them. 


every 


U.S. Helps Turkey 


Turkey is building new roads with 
U. S. equipment. 

For many years, Turkey has need- 
ed new roads to link several of its 
provinces. It has also needed these 
roads so that farmers and business- 
men could send more of their crops 
and products to market. But Turkey 
did not have enough modern equip- 
ment to build all the roads it needed. 

Last month, Turkey received a 
large shipment of U. S. trucks, rollers, 
and other machinery for building 
asphalt* roads. The U. S. plans to 
lend Turkey a total of $17,000,000 
worth of road-building equipment. 

U. S. road experts are now in Tur- 
key helping in the project. 

Turkey is the U. S. 


receiving 


equipment through our European 
Recovery Program (ERP). 


A 


frogmen are highly-trained swimmers who scouted enemy beaches during World 
War ll. They represent the first line of attack in any large-scale land and water 
operation. They scout underwater obstacles off enemy beaches before a landing. 


A 











Admiral Denfeld Out 
As U. S. Navy Chief 


Admiral Louis E. Denfeld has 
been dismissed as Chief of Naval 
Operations by President Truman. As 
this issue of Junior Scholastic went 
to press, no one had been named to 
take Admiral Denfeld’s place. 

The admiral’s removal was a re- 
sult of the quarrel between the U. S. 
Navy and the Air Force. 

In 1947 Congress passed a law to 
unify our armed services. The Army, 
Navy, and Air Force were to be 
equal and separate organizations 
within a National Military Establish- 
ment. The top man is a civilian—the 
Secretary of Defense. But working 
with him are the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The top officer of each service is a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Their job is to make general de- 
fense plans and to find ways in which 
the three services can work together 
better. 


THE NAVY OBJECTS 


The Navy has never liked this uni- 
fication. For months high naval offi- 
cers have been criticizing the plans 
of the Joint Chiefs. Here are some of 
the charges the Navy made: 

1. The Navy is not getting a fair 
share of the defense money. As a re- 
sult, the Navy is losing its striking 
power. 

Too much money is being spent 
on Air Force B-36 bombers. These 
planes are not so good as the Air 
Force says. Strong naval aviation is 
also needed. 

3. We are acting as if we could 
win a war with atomic bombs alone. 
We must also have a strong Navy. 

The Army and Air Force answered 
that the Navy's charges were not 
true. Army General Omar N. Brad- 
ley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, said of the Navy: 

“This is no time for ‘fancy Dans’ 
who won't hit the line with all they 
have on every play, unless they can 
call the signals. Each player on this 
team must be an All-American.” 





Scientists Find 
Lost City in Asia 


A “lost” city, more than 1,000 years 
old, has been found in Afghanistan, a 
small country north of Pakistan 

U. §. scientists found the lost city, 
once known as Peshawarun, last 
summer while exploring in central 
Asia. Recently they returned to the 
U. S. and told how they came upon 
the lost city. 

“We were looking for water one 
dusty afternoon,” a scientist related. 
“We were traveling by jeep in the 
Dashti-Margo, or ‘Desert of Death.’ 
In the distance we saw some reddish- 
brown mounds that looked as if they 
might be a village. 

“As we got nearer we could make 
out a’ great fortress and a huge wal! 
with towers. The wall was 10 to 15 
feet thick. Part of the wall, eaten 
away by blowing sands, was broken. 
We found some rubble inside the 
city. But the rest of the fortress 
showed little signs of damage.” 

Inside the lost city, the scientists 
saw houses, palaces, and dry foun- 
tains. They found dishes, pots, brace- 
lets and other jewelry, bronze and 
iron tools, bits of clothing, and many 
other personal belongings 

They reported that the lost city is 
six miles long and five miles wide 
They believe nearly 100,000 persons 
lived in the lost city about 1,200 years 
ago. At that time, the land there was 
fertile and rich. 


WHY THE PEOPLE LEFT 


In later years, some scientists say, 
the land became dry and the people 
were forced to leave. Other scientists 
say enemies forced the people to 
leave by cutting off their water sup- 
ply from nearby mountains 

The lost city of Peshawarun has 
been mentioned in many legends of 
Asia. The discovery of the city is 
expected to give scientists clues about 
the history of central Asia. Very little 
is known about the people who lived 
in central Asia hundreds of years ago 

Three scientists found the lost city. 
They work for the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, N. Y 
The scientists plan to return to the 
lost city again next spring. They be- 
lieve it may explain more about the 
origin ‘of American 
migrated from Asia 


Indians who 


. . Science News 


U.N. Fights Plague 


The United Nations is planning to 
wipe out a disease called black 
plague. This disease, spread by rats 
and fleas, kills about 90,000 persons 
a year. 

To help wipe out black plague, the 
U.N. will use experts from its World 
Health Organization (WHO). WHO 
experts first will be sent to India 
Every year, black plague kills about 
20,000 persons in India. 

WHO experts plan to start work in 
India’s Bombay Province. There the 
damp, cool climate provides good 
breeding grounds for fleas and rats 
Many areas of Bombay Province will 
be sprayed with DDT and other in 
sect and rat killers. 

From India, the WHO experts plan 
to travel to China, Africa, and othe: 
places to fight black plague. 

For the past few years, WHO ex- 
perts have helped many nations fight 
such diseases as malaria, tuberculo- 
sis, and influenza. They have also 
taught good health habits to many 
people of backward lands. 


Jet Liner Record 


A British all-jet airliner has set a 
new speed record for commercial ait 
liners. It recently flew from London 
to Castel Benito, Libya, North Africa 
and back with a flying time of six 
hours and 36 minutes for the 2,978 
miles. The plane’s average speed was 
450 miles per hour. This round-trip 
was 94 minutes shorter than a one- 
way trip by a regular commercial 
plane 

The jet airliner is not expected to 
go into. commercial 
1952 


service before 


New Refueling Method 


Our Air Force has developed a 
new way for a B-29 flying tanker to 
refuel a B-50 Superfortress bomber 
in flight. (See photo below. ) 

Instead of using a hose to refuel 
the bomber, a flying tanker now uses 
a long metal tube. It is attached to 
the rear underside of the tanker. The 
tube can be stretched out like a tele- 
scope and can be moved up or down 
or to either side 

During a refueling flight, the tanker 
flies above and a little ahead of the 
bomber. A crew member, seated in 
the tail of the tanker, extends the 
tube to its full length. He guides, or 
“flies,” the nozzle of the tube into a 
socket in the bomber’s nose. The fuel 
is then pumped into the bomber’s 
fuel tanks. 

The tube and pump refuel the 
bomber faster than a hose. When a 
bomber is refueled by a hose, no 
pump is used. The force of gravity 
pulls the fuel into the bomber. The 
tube and pump also make it possible 
to refuel at a higher altitude. 

During take-offs and landings, the 
tube extends straight back from un- 
der the tanker’s tail. Our Air Force 
has been testing the tube, which is 
called a “flying boom,” since the sum- 
mer of 1948. Flight tests are still go- 
ing on at Seattle, Washington. 

Our Air Force also is testing a way 
of refueling three jet fighters at once 
from a single flying tanker. The lone 
flying tanker would supply each of 
the three jets with 600 gallons of fuel 
in 90 seconds. Our Air Force has not 
announced how fast a B-50 Super- 
fortress can be refueled with the tele 
scoping tube 


Boeing Wichita photo 


A B-29 flying tanker (right) refueling a 8-50 Superfortress by new metal tube. 
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Divisions of Indian peninsula are 
shown on map. Nepal is a kingdom. 





AKISTAN is in two pieces 
The two parts, West Pakistan 
and East Pakistan, are nearly 1,000 


miles away from each other 
Suppose the United States were 


nade only Texas and New 
England and everything in between 
vas a foreign country. Suppose that 


Austin, Texas, was the capital for the 


up ot 


government which ruled both Texas 
ind New England 

That's about the way it is with 
Pakistan. Its capital, Karachi, is in 
West Pakistan. India is the country 
that lies between West Pakistan and 
East Pakistan 

Both Pakistan and India are 
inions which belong to the British 


dom 


Commonwealth of Nations. 
Don't Pakistan in 

school that atlas 

printed in the past two years. The 


your 


look up 


atlas—unless was 


nation of Pakistan was born only a 
little more than two years ago 
Pakistan occupies the northwestern 
part of the Indian peninsula and a 
section of the northeastern part. (See 
Scholastic.) The 


occupies almost all 


ast weeks Junior 
India 


the rest of the peninsula 


nation of 


Several hundred years ago 
rt \loslet 


the Indian peninsula 


armies 
iS In aded and conquered 
Moslems are 
followers of the religion founded by 
the Arab prophet, Mohammed. Later 
the British the 
ind 

In 1947 the British deci 
} 


le over the peninsula. The 


became masters of 

led to uive 

ip their m 

nsula 

it be 

nation? 
Mosk leace vanted to have 
eparate 

Slaven time 

er s in the pe 


that the 


questio vas: Should the pen 
should 


divided in m ne 


Hecorniie 


feared 


PAKISTAN 


the government and take away rights 
from the Moslems if the whole pen- 
insula became one nation. In some 
areas Moslems and Hindus were very 
unfriendly. Moslem leaders said there 
would be civil war unless the Mos- 
lems were given a nation of their 
own. 

The British decided there should 
be two nations in the peninsula, 
India and Pakistan. Most regions 
where Moslems are a majority were 
placed in Pakistan. In India, most of 
the people are Hindus. 

Except for religion, there’s not 
much difference between the peoples 
of these two new nations. 

In both countries most of the peo- 
ple are farmers who live in little vil- 
lages. Their dress and food and cus- 
toms are much alike. Most Moslems 
are descended from former Hindu 
families who changed to the Moslem 
religion many years ago, after they 
were conqvered by the Moslem in- 
\ aders 

For many years Hindus and Mos 
lived together in the 
farming villages of the Indian penin 


lems have 


sula—and in many places they still 
do. There are about 19,000,000 Hin- 


dus in Pakistan, which has a total 
population of about 70,000,000 
About 38,000,000 Moslems still live 
in India. There are millions in both 
dominions who are followers of other 
religions, including Christianity. So 
Pakistan is not entirely a Moslem 
nation. And India is not entirely a 
Hindu nation. 

In other ways Pakistan and India 
fit together like two shingles on the 
same roof. Many of their rivers flow 
through both countries. The same 
roads and railroads run through both 
countries. 

They both raise most of their food 
on the same great plain, which forms 
a semi-circle from West Pakistan 
through the northern part of India 
to East Pakistan. Both countries are 
walled off from the rest of Asia by 
the Himalaya Mountains in the north 

The two countries need each 
other's help in many ways. Almost 
all the industries and coal and iron 
mines of the peninsula are in India 
Pakistan has hardly any. 

Some parts of Pakistan grow more 
tood than they need. Nearby regions 
of India don’t raise enough food for 
the people to eat 


tw 
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Pakistan grows much cotton and 
jute. Jute is a plant with fibers that 
can be woven into coarse, strong 
cloth. India has factories for making 
jute and cotton cloth. Pakistan has 
hardly any. 

You can’t draw a map of Pakistan 
without showing India. You can't 
talk about Pakistan without mention- 
ing India. The two are “all one piece” 
in nearly everything but religion 

Unfortunately the two countries 
haven't yet learned to get along well 
together. Each wants to control the 
large, rich region of Kashmir, which 
borders on both. There is danger that 
the two neighbor-countries may go 
to war over Kashmir 
Scholastic, Oct. 19.) 

The two parts of Pakistan have 
about the same area as our three 
Pacific coast states of California 
Oregon, and Washington, put to 
gether. In population, Pakistan is the 
world’s sixth largest nation 


(See Junior 


ASIA’S BIGGEST AIRPORT 


Pakistan is a long way from our 
country. Yet you could fly there by 
air liner in a day and a half from 
New York. Your plane would glide to 
earth at the biggest airport in Asia 
at Karachi 

Many of the great cities of the 
Indian peninsula are very old. But 
Karachi, the noisy, bustling capital 
of Pakistan, is a modern town. It's 
the only up-to-date seaport in Pakis 
tan. It has a good harbor. It lies at 
one of the mouths of the Indus River 
the great river which gave “India” its 
name. Ships call at Karachi to get 
farm products from the Indus valley 

Would you like to visit that rich 
valley? You might get aboard one of 
the boats that carry goods up and 
You would travel 
north for hundreds of miles 


down the rivet 

Off to the west, on the outer edge 
of Pakistan, lie hilly regions where 
most of the people live in tribes 
When the British ruled the land, they 
often had a hard time keeping order 
among the tribes. Now Pakistan has 
the same problem 

East of the lower Indus valley lies 
a barren desert. Much land 
would be desert except for the Indus 
and its connecting rivers. Little rain 
talls in most of West Pakistan. But 
in summer the Indus and its “daugh- 
ter” rivers are swollen with melting 
froni the mountains to the 
The rivers spill over their 


more 


snow 
north 


Boy is weaving cotton cloth. Man is smoking pipe called a hookah. 


banks. The precious water is trapped 
in thousands of canals and ditches 
The water is led away to irrigate the 
land and nourish crops 

As you travel north, you see many 
Hourishing farms in the Indus valley 
About 300 miles from Karachi you 
would reach the richest part of the 
Indus valley—the Punjab. This is 
Pakistan’s “bread basket.” Fields of 
grain wave for mile after mile. Wheat 
is the chief crop 

The Punjab gets some rain from 
the southwest monsoon. This is a 
wind that sweeps from the sea across 
the peninsula of India every summer 

It brings rain and coolness to the 
land, which lies parched and fever 
hot during spring and early summer 

But farmers in the Punjab get 
much of their water by irrigation 
r The 
five rivers of the Punjab are all put 
to work watering farmers’ fields 

You would surely want to visit La 
hore, the “city of gardens.” This fa 
mous old city of more than a million 
people is the largest city in Pakistan 
It has one of the finest universities in 
Asia 


Punjab” means “five rivers.” 


Lahore is on the eastern border of 
West Pakistan. The most tragic event 
in the short history of Pakistan took 
place in this region in 1947. When 
the dominions of Pakistan and India 
were created, fighting broke out on 
both sides of this border between 
Moslems and non-Moslems. About 
12,000,000 people left or were driven 
from their homes. Hundreds of thou- 


*® Means word is defined on page 14 


sands lost their lives. Moslems rushed 
across the border westward into 
Pakistan. Non Moslems from Pakis 
tan fled eastward into India. Hun 
dreds of thousands of these refugees 
are still without permanent homes 

From Lahore it’s a 900-mile plane 
trip to the nearest part of East Pakis- 
tan. East Pakistan is only a third as 
large in area as West Pakistan, but 
has many more people 

West Pakistan is a dry land with 
chill winters and scorching summers. 
East Pakistan is just the opposite. It 
is warm and muggy* but seldom 
either very hot or very cold. Torrents 
of rain fall in when the 
monsoon blows. In this climate rice 
and jute thrive. The West Pakistanis 
are wheat-eaters. The East Pakistanis 
are rice-eaters 

It is not to travel between 
the two parts of Pakistan. If you 
lived in West Pakistan and wished to 
visit a cousin in East Pakistan, you 
would probably sail clear around the 


summer, 


Casy 


Indian peninsula by sea, unless you 


could aftord an airplane trip. Over 
land travel is long and difficult 

Pakistan’s two parts are far from 
each other and very different. This 
is one of many problems of the two 
year-old nation of Pakistan 

Another is that Pakistan lacks in- 
dustry and raw materials. But it can 
raise all the food it needs 

India has many raw materials and 
a growing industry—but it needs 
more food. How much better off 
both would be if they worked to- 
gether more closely! 








By ABDUL RAHMAN 


A THOUGH I 
am just 14 
years old, I no 
longe1 go to 
school. My 
Hagran. who is 
only 8 


go to 


sister 


does not 
$¢ hool 
either 

Out 
died when we 


We have no re la- 


parents 


rk to 
] 


earn a 
mvyselt. We 
tarm*® 


city ot 


ilies live together on this 

m. Since it Is not very 
The 
han who lives inh 
Karach rents the to the 


ze. Some tarmers 


rather crowded 


, , 
Mand is owned DV a 


land 


lave enough money 
Others 
en their land by 


owned it. But we are not 


| they live on 


their 


LCT ind | live ina sn ill mud 
i thatched roof. Each fam 
ily in tl ttlement has its own hut 


Some ot wood or 


are made 
stone 


We ha eT 


ing our hut. There is only a tiny Cal 


nd surround- 


den where we raise a few fruits and 


vegetables for ourselves 

I have a job with the crew of men 
taking care of the well in our village. 
This well supplies water for all the 
We use a hand 


pump to get the water from the well 


families on our farm 


hinta f Pak 
Badshahi Masjid, largest mosque in the East, is in Lahore. 


In addition to taking care of the well, 
we see that each family receives a 
fair share of the water. 

The well is our only source of 
water. Since we live in a hot climate, 
we always fear that the hot sun may 
dry up our well. We are very grate 
ful for the rainy séason, which lasts 
from June to November each year. 
Some years we do not have a good 
rainfall. Then the farmers’ crops are 
ruined and many people die of 
hunger 

rhe rainy season is caused by mon- 


soons \ 


wind which 


monsoon is a strong hot 
blows toward us from 
across the Indian Ocean. Just before 
a monsoon comes, there is alw ays a 
great dust-storm. Then you see huge 
black clouds rolling across the sky. 
Finally, the breaks and the 


water comes pouring down 


storm 


I work with the well crew from 8 
o'clock in the morning until 4 in the 
afternoon. I am paid 60 rupees a 
This would be about $20: in 
U.S. money. Each month I must pay 
to the 
Some of the men who are 
the 
instead of money 

With the rest of my money, I have 
just enough to buy food for Hagran 
We usually 


tea, and some vegetables which we 


month 


a certain amount ot 


landlord 


tarmers 


money 


pay landlord in crops 


and myself buy bread, 


cannot grow in our garden. Some- 
wheat and rice, 
too. We rarely have enough money 
for milk or meat 

We always have bread and tea for 
breakfast 


day we have vegetables, bread, wheat 


times we can buy 


For our other meal in the 


or rice if we have any, and tea 
It is Hagran’s job to make our 
meals. She cooks them on a small 


* Means word is defined on page 14 


How We 


l & 
fireplace outside our hut. Hagran 
also keeps busy cleaning the hut. She 
cannot go to school because she must 
take care of our home and our gar- 
den 

Children are supposed to go to 
school in Pakistan until they are 14 
vears old. But many 
poor that they must keep the chil- 


dren out of school to work at home 


or to get jobs 


families are so 


I was able to go to s« hool for five 
years before I started 
studied like 


geography and arithmetic 


working. I 
history and 
They did 


} 
not interest me. I would rather have 


subjec ts 


learned a trade, so that I could get a 
better job 
OUR LANGUAGES 


In school I studied Sindhi, 
which is the language most people 


also 


speak in the province of Sind, where 
I live. A great 
spoken in Pakistan. Almost every re 


many languages are 
gion has its own language. The na- 
tional language is Urdu, which is the 
Moslem Hindustani.* 
Hagran and I are Moslems, as are 
most Pakistanis. I studied Urdu, and 
glad I did. One of my 
favorite pastimes is to spend the eve- 


version of 


I am very 
ning reading Urdu newspapers. 

Hagran and I spend most of our 
free time talking with our friends, or 
playing games with the other young 
people on the farm. We look forward 
to the times when we visit the great 
city of Karachi. We go there only 
three or four times a year, usually 
on special holidays 

On August 15 we celebrate our 
Pakistani Independence Day. Hagran 
and I go with friends to Karachi, 
where we join in the great parade. 

I cannot write to boys and girls in 
the United States. Neither I nor the 
other people on our farm understand 


anv English. 





PAKISTAN 


By PARVIN BIKHARI 


F YOU could 

see me leaving 
my home to bicy- 
cle to 
the morning you 
would probably 
think I looked 
much like one of 
your schoolmates. 
I would be wear- 
ing my school 
skirt and a 


school in 


Parvin 


dark 


white blouse 


uniform, a wool 
But at home I wear a sari, as my 
mother does. A sari is a long piece of 
brightly colored silk 
over a plain long dress 
My father is in government work. 
He is the Chief of Protocol* in the 
Pakistani Office of Foreign Affairs 
We live in Karachi, which is the 
capital of the Dominion of Pakistan. 
In the busy, crowded center of the 
Karachi is a truly Orierital city. 
As you walk through the streets, you 


worn draped 


city 


where 
hand- 
and pottery 


outdoor bazaars* 
sell 
made baskets jewelry 
You 


carts 


see many 


men and women fruits, 


also see 


many camels pulling 


Since Karachi is a Moslem city, we 


also have many beautiful mosques 


These are our Moslem temples, or 
have 
rounded domes and tall thin towers 
called minarets. Three times a day, a 
man called a muezzin stands on a 


churches. Mosques always 


balcony on one of the towers and 
sounds a call to praver for all Mos- 
lems 

But if you were to visit my home, 
you would find that my neighbor- 
hood looks quite like the residential* 
section of a U. S. city. We live in a 
nice, quiet section of the city, away 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


from the bustle of the market places. 

I live with my mother, father, sis- 
ter and brother. Ilyas, my brother, is 
twelve years old. I am eleven, and 
my sister Shireen is seven 

We live in a large stone house that 
has eight rooms. All of our furniture 
is American style. But my mother 
also uses many decorations which 
have been made by hand in Pakistan. 
We have small ivory statues, bright 
tapestries*, and silver candlesticks 
and bowls 

Our house has two big porches 
which overlook our garden. My 
whole family enjoys gardening. 

We have three servants: a butler, 
a cook, and a maid who cleans the 
house. Our cook makes wonderful 
biriyani, which is a favorite dish of 
Pakistanis. It is made with’ rice and 
mutton, or chicken 


WE DO NOT EAT PORK 


We also enjoy shami kabab, which 
is made by frying pieces of mutton 
in butter. We eat meat, vegetables, 
and pastries every day. Our pastries 
are very sweet, and we like a great 
deal of spice in our meats and vege- 
tables. Since we are Moslems, we do 
not eat pork, for it is forbidden by 
our religion 

I am in the seventh grade at the 
Marie Colaco School, a_ private 
school. I study geography, history, 
Urdu, English, general science, and 
physical education. My classes start 


9 


at 8:30, and end at 1:30. Our schools 
are so crowded that we must have 
two shifts of students every day. 

After schoq] I go home for lunch 
During the afternoon I study, listen 
to the radio, play with my friends. 
or read. I often enjoy reading U. S 
novels. I have also seen U. S. films 
for I usually go to the movies once 
a week. I used to belong to the Girl 
Guides, too. 

Our school arranges many special 
activities. We have many sports: 
cricket, football, hockey, and bad 
minton. Each year we Rave a speech 
contest and a school concert. 

I am given two vacations from 
school, one from May 15th to June 
15th, the other from December 15th 
to January 15th. During vacations 
my father often takes all of us on a 
trip in our car. Several times we have 
visited Lahore, which is the largest 
city in Pakistan. 

When I have finished secondary 
school, I should like to go to Lahore 
to study at Punjab University there 
I want to be a doctor. 

I would enjoy practicing my Eng 
lish by writing to boys and girls in 
the United States. My address is: c/o 
Chief of Protocol, Foreign Office 
Govt. of Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknow!l- 
edges the assistance of Roger Kvam of 
Rochester, Minn., in obtaining the in- 
terviews with Abdul and Parvin. 


Kayfetz from Monkmeyer 


Old man cooks his supper as the bullocks rest on the way to market. 
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THE PLAY 
This is station WYJS 
bringing Vou ani 


wiginal Junior Scho- 
lastic radio play entitled “The First 
Thanksgiving 
Cuorus oF Boys 
singing Anu Beautiful” 
fades to sound of wind howling and 
waves pounding against the side of 
a boat 
Boy's Voice: How 
Father? 
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much longe r, 


The 
First 


Thanksgiving 
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by Jean F. Merrill 
and Patricia G. Lauber 
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Man’s Voice: The captain doesn’t 
know. Weather like this slows down 
a small ship. Are you warm enough, 
son? 

Boy: Oh, yes. It is only that I can- 
not wait to get there. 

Music: (bridge 

Narrator: He just can’t wait to 
get there. and he doesn’t notice the 
cold. It’s verv cold In the late 
fall the 
Atlantic Ocean is not a very pleasant 


too 


when winter is coming on 


place to be. The raw, icy wind bites 
your face and legs and knifes its way 
right through clothes. All 
around you are great, angry waves 
A small ship like this gets tossed 
about until it seems a miracle that 
the waves don't swallow 
tirely. 


your 


it up en- 


The boat is crowded, too—packed™ 


so full of people and their posses- 
sions that you wonder how they all 
got aboard. The odd thing about 
these people is that no one is com- 
plaining about the wind or the 
waves, or about being crammed in 


with a lot of folk they’ve never seen 
before. Let's listen to some of them 
can find out what 
makes them so happy about this voy- 
age. 


and see if we 


Huddled against the railing over 
there is a family called Vanek. There 
is Mama and Papa Vanek; Jan, their 
14-year-old son; and Erika, their 13 
year-old daughter. That's Erika talk- 
ing now.... 

(Narrator’s voice fades out and 
sound of wind and muffled voices 
fade in again, then wind gradually 
fades out. 

Erika: It is a fine little ship to 
have carried us so far. 

Mus. Vanek: Yes, Erika, nearly 
3,000 miles from the old country to 
our new home. Papa and I never 
thought to travel so far in all our 
lite. 

Mr. VANEK: Why, the old country 
was not 500 miles all the way across! 

Jan: Ah, but the new country, 
Papa! Thousands of miles across! 


Mr. Vanek: Big not in size only, 





Jan. Big in opportunity, too. Where 
we go now, there is-a fine future for 
anyone who is willing to work. And 
most important — freedom — freedom 
to say what we please, to choose our 
own church, and freedom from fear. 
No more do we live in fear of the 
officers who knock on the door in the 
middle of the night. 

Music: (bridge) 

Narrator: No, hardships don’t 
matter when you have a goal like 
this one. The goal of these people 
lies only two days ahead of them— 
America—the United States of Amer- 
ica. For the Vaneks—Minnesota. 

What's that you say? There was no 
United States and no state of Minne- 
sota when the Pilgrim fathers landed 
at Plymouth that December day in 
1620? Of course not. But this story is 
taking place today—not 300 years 
ago! The Vaneks are a Czech family 
and they are DPs. What are DPs? 

First Voice: DPs are people who 
have no home of their own. The war 
left them stranded in a foreign land, 
and for many reasons they cannot re- 
turn to their native countries 

Seconp Voice: Many DPs have 
spent much of the last ten years in 
jail and in concentration camps—be- 
cause men in power did not like their 
political ideas or the church they at- 
tended. 

Tutrp Voice: DPs have known 
what it is to be hungry and without 
enough clothing. They have almost 
forgotten what it is like to live in a 
friendly town. 

Fourtu Voice: A few DPs may 
dream of going to Canada, Australia, 
or the United States. But to many the 
future seems hopeless. 

Narrator: Recent history has 
given us the expression DP. It 
stands for Displaced Person. But it 
makes no difference whether we call 
people Pilgrims, refugees, colonists, 
or DPs. For 300 years they have 
been coming to America for the same 
reasons. In fact, you might say DP 
stands for Delayed Pilgrim 

The country to which the Vaneks 
are coming today has changed in 
many ways since the Pilgrims first 
arrived in the wilderness of Massa 
chusetts. It has become settled 
grown rich and strong, taken an im 
portant place in the world. But one 
thing has not changed. It is still the 
land of the free—a refuge for op 


pressed peoples of other countries 
But let’s follow the Vaneks and 


see what 20th-century Pilgrims find 
in their new homeland. The Vaneks 
land in New York. 

(Sounds of city traffic.) 

Erika: (surprised) But the big 
buildings—they are not broken at all! 

Jan: You didn’t believe those Ger- 
man boasts that all big American 
cities were destroyed during the war, 
did you? 

Era: N-no. But I thought a few 
of the buildings might have been 
bombed. I can’t remember ever see- 
ing a city that wasn’t partly bombed. 

Mr. Vanek: Yes, Erika, too good 
to be true, it seems. The food in the 
stores, too! It is like a dream. Such 
piles of fruit and candies in the stores 
is hard to believe. And cans of meat 
go up, up, up to the ceiling! 

Erika: And in such pretty pack- 
ages, Papa! Like presents. Even a 
loaf of bread I find in so neat and 
pretty a wrapper—so beautiful I don’t 
want to open it. Every store like a 
fairyland! 

Mrs. VANEK: For me, it is the po- 
liceman—so loving— 

Erika: (interrupting) Mama! So 
friendly, you mean. 

Mrs. Vanek: Ah-—so friendly—yes. 
I had not time in the DP camp to go 
to so many English classes as you 
and Jan. Also old ones like Papa and 
me learn harder a new language. But 
the policeman—I have to tell you. 
This morning I could not find my 
way back to the hotel, and a police- 
man knocked on my shoulder— 

Jan: (interrupting) Tapped on 
your shoulder, Mama. 

Mrs. Vanek: Ahyso tapped he did. 
I was so frightened—but he smiles 
only and says could he help me to 
find my way. So loving, he was—as 
if I a duchess was! 

Narrator: Yes, such little things 
that we take for granted impress a 
newcomer to our land—friendly po- 
licemen, plenty of food. Let's see 
what else. The Vaneks take a train 
to Minnesota, halfway 
huge country. 


across oOlUl 
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(Sound of train whistle and roar of 
locomotive. ) 

Erika: But, Papa, what have you 
in that package under your arm? 

Mr. VANEK: It is a jar of mustard 
I am buying in New York. We go 
now to a new state. Perhaps they are 
not having mustard in Minnesota. 

Mrs. VaANek: Papa, perhaps the 
officials at the border of Minnesota 
do not let you bring mustard into 
their state. 

Jan: Mama, this is not Europe. In 
the United States there is no inspec- 
tion when one goes from one state 
to another on a train. 

Erika: Papa, have you been watch- 
ing out the windows? Such big fields 
and so much space between towns! 
There is really room for us. 

Narrator: Yes, there is room for 
the Vaneks here. And a house, too 
The Chamber of Commerce in a 
small Minnesota town has found a 
house for them. The merchants of 
the town have contributed the furni- 
ture. The town has also arranged a 
job for Mr. Vanek in the local bakery. 
The first weeks of getting settled are 
exciting days for our friends. ... 

(Sound of door slamming. ) 

Mrs. Vanek: Erika—you are from 
school home already? 

Erika: Mama, look—the school 
paper—see on the front page. A story 
about Jan and me. 

Mrs. Vanek: My! A picture, too! 
Erika, you and Jan do not behave 
badly to make the school notice you? 

Jan: No, no. Everyone tries to help 
us only because we are new. Often 
in class, I forget the right English 
word. But no one teases me. One boy 
even takes his study period to help 
me with my English. 

Mrs. Vanek: Such good people 
here. So generous—as when our 
neighbors came last week to make 
the rain party 

Erika: You 
Mama 

Mrs. VANEK: Yes, shower it was— 
showering us with gay presents for 
the house. And we here only a day. 

(Doorbell rings. ) 

Erika: I'll answer, Mama 

Jan: Erika, in Minnesota, you say 
Mom—not Mama. 

Boy's Voice: (off mike) Hello. My 
name’s Buzz Barbour. I live in the 
next block. And this is my 
Ginny. 

Ginny: Hi, Erika. I sit in the last 
row of your history class. 


mean the shower, 


sister 
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Erika: Please, come in. Mama—I 
mean Mom—and Jan, here are Buzz 
Barbour and his sister Ginny. 

(Exchange of greetings. ) 

Buzz: We came over to invite you 
to have dinner at our house next 
Thursday, Mrs. Vanek 

Mrs. Vanek: Thursday. But that is 
the so special day in America—the 
giving-of-thanks day. 

Buzz: What? 

Ginny: (laughing) Mrs 
means Thanksgiving Day. 

Mrs. Vanek: All week I am seeing 
in the shops the big chickens with 
the long nec ks 

Jan: They 
Mama. 

Erika: (correcting him) Mom! 

JAN: Anyway, Mom 
chickens. They're turks 

GINNY giggling) Oh 
mean turkeys 

Buzz: Well, we'll probably have a 
turkey on Thursday, though all the 
fuss about Thanksgiving seems pretty 
silly to me. Christmas is my idea of 
a real holiday—plenty of 
and a two-week vacation 

Jan: You don't like Thanksgiving? 

Ginny: When Buzz and I were 
little, we used to make lists of all the 
things we had to be thankful for. but 
that seems foolish now 


Vanek 


arent big chickens 


they're not 


Jan, you 


presents 


Erika: But there is so much to be 
thankful for in Minnesota. I should 
like to make a list—so I do not forget 
so many wonderful things 

Buzz: What kind of things? 

Like this key 


vays in my pocket 


ERIKA | carry it al 


because it is the 


Key to my room—my very own room 


all to myself In the DP camp where 
we lived there were six families in 


one room, but here | 


ilope have a 

whole room 
Jan And I have two pairs of 

trousers 
Erika: And 


ever schoe 


l a different dress for 
in the week 
dresses in one closet 

Ginny: I liked the matching skirt 


and coat and beret that vou wore to 


1 day Five 


school your first day 
\ins 


tor Erika tro i 


Vanek: That costume I make 


bl inket 

mp The 
pie k ive 
| ‘ 


vlanket 


when we 


blanket 


i Really? 
What a luck 4 ve ire to have a 
other wh 
Erika: O} 
on the list of things to be thankful 


tor 


th it 


ther 











Mrs. VaNek: Now you are teasing. 
But I will put on the list the hot 
water everyday in the faucets 

Jan: And popcorn! 

Erika: No, it’s too salty 

Jan: The first package, maybe. 
The second time it is good. But pop- 
corn is only for fun. Think, Buzz, 
how wonderful that here I can go to 
school] and study anything I wish. 
My teachers tell me that I can go to 
the university some day and study 
to be a doctor 

Buzz: What's unusual about that? 

Jan: In many countries.in Europe, 
Buzz, I would have to be the son of 
a rich man to go to the university 
My father is a baker—but here that 
makes no difference. 

Buzz: Sure, we've got a lot to be 
thankful for. But you talk as if this 
country is pertect 

Mrs. Vanek: Ah, Buzz, not per- 
fect, maybe. But if anything is not 
good, you can change that. Yes? 

Ginny: What do you mean? 

Mrs. Vanek:eI mean the 
beautiful thing of all. For the top of 
your list democracy! The people 
can vote for what they want. They 


most 


have freedom to choose the good 
things. It is not so in many countries. 
Buzz: I begin to see what you 
Mrs. Vanek. In fact, I think 
I'll go home and make a list, too. 
Ginny: Let's all make lists, and 
ve'll read them at dinner Thursday 
\lusic 
NARKATOR 


nean 


( bridge ) 
Every day tor the tol 
lowing week the Vaneks found new 
things to add to their lists. Thev were 
still working on them the 
before Thanksgiving 

Fade to Erika humming 
Ye Thankful Pee ple Come.’ 


Jan: I rika, do you have to hum so 


evening 
Come, 
| cant concentrate 


Dont torget to put 
Jan Five lav at 


j 1D 
oud 
\in. VANEK 


down arguments 


the bakery I hear wonderful argu- 
ments. Joe Carlson says the Gover- 
nor of Minnesota is a fine fellow. Bill 
Price says he is no good. Will Bill 
Price be arrested for speaking not so 
sweet about the Governor? No. So 
argument is for the list. 

Mrs. VANEK: What is the song you 
sing, Erika? 

Erna: It is called “Come, Ye 
Thankful People, Come.” It is a 
Thanksgiving hymn. Maybe the Bar 
bours will sing it before dinner to- 
morrow. It would not be nice if we 
did not know the words. It begins 
like this: (Erika sings) “Come, ye 
thankful people, come, Raise the song 
of harvest-home. . . .” 

( Doorbell rings.) 

JAN: I'll answer it. (sound of door 
opening ) Hi, Buzz, Ginny. Come in. 

Buzz: I'm afraid we've got bad 
news, Jan. Hello, Mr. Vanek. Hello 
Mrs. Vanek. 

Guxny: Mother slipped and broke 
her arm this morning. (exclamations 
of sympathy) It’s not serious. The 
doctor put her arm in a cast and 
she'll be out of the hospital tomorrow 
morning. But I’m afraid our Thanks- 
giving party is off. Mother won't be 
able to do much for several weeks 

Buzz: It’s a darn shame. I was 
really looking forward to this Thanks 
giving dinner. 

Mrs. Vanek: How too bad it is for 
vour mother to be sick on Thanks 
giving Day. 

Guyny: And it’s too bad that you're 
going to miss your first Thanksgiving 
dinner, Mrs. Vanek. 

Erika: We will be here for many 
more Thanksgivings, Ginny. 

Buzz: Well, what do you say we 
adjourn to the drugstore for a malted? 
Come on, Jan and Erika. 

JAN: May we go, Mom? 

Mins. VANeK: Yes. but come back 
not too late 

(Exchange of 
door slams. ) 

Mr. Vanek: (sadly) The children 

re so disappointed 


good-byes. Front 


\fns. Vanek: Yes, for us the dinne1 
is not important. But for young peo 
ple it is more gay to have a party 

then after a pause 

\In. VANeEK: Yes? 

Mins. Vanek: Such an idea I have 
Papa we Thanks 
for the Barbours 


and | 


Papa! 


could have the 
giving dinner here 
Mrs. Barbour 
shall cook! 


Continued 


sits in a chair 


atter colored insert) 





First Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 12) 


Mr. Vanek: (doubtfully) But 
Mama, special Thanksgiving dishes 
there must be. Perhaps you don't 
know how to make them like in the 
United States so good. 

Mrs. VaNek: Papa, this much I 
lave learned about the United States 
of America. It is not important that 
the dinner is not so splendid as at 
the Barbours’. What is more impor- 
tant is that we should share what we 
have. We are here because it is the 
people in this town—the man who 
runs the shoe store, the butcher, the 
teachers at school, the boy in the 
gasoline station—all put their money 
together to fix our house. 

Mr. Vanek: Mama, you are right. 
We will make the best dinner we 
can, and such bread I will bake as 
has never been baked in Minnesota. 

Mrs. Vanek: | telephone Mr. Bar- 
bour right now 

Music: (Fades to phone ringing.) 

Mr. Barsour: Hello, This is John 
Barbour. Why, yes, Mrs. Vanek. Mrs. 
Barbour and I are so sorry about the 
dinner plans. What? At your house? 
Why I think that’s a splendid idea! 
And Mrs. Vanek, my wife did all her 
Thanksgiving shopping 
broke her arm. We have 
turkey in the icebox, 
pumpkins — everything 
you'll need. I'll hop in my car and 
bring the food around to your house. 

Music: (Fades to thud as of heavy 
package being set down 

Mr. Barsour: There you are. Now 
there are the pumpkins—you cut 
them up for pie. 

Mr. Vanek: Yes, I know. Yester 
at the bakery we 


she 
a 20-pound 


before 


cranberries, 
mincemeat, 


day make two 
dozen pumpkin pies. 


Mr. Barsour: Well, | don't think 


we'll need quite two dozen. Now, 
You 


sauce of them—to go with the turkey 


these are cranberries make a 


Mrs. Vanek: Fruit with the meat? 
Is interesting ideéa. 

Mr. Barsour: Mrs. Vanek, what 
do you say we keep this party a 
secret from the kids? I'll drive over to 
the drugstore now and pick up all 
four of the children [ll tell Jan and 
Erika you said they might spend the 
In the 
norning Ul duck over to the hospi- 
tal and pick up Mrs. Barbou il 


bring last- 


night with Buzz and Ginny 


her here to help with 


minute preparations. Then. just in 


time for dinner, I'll go and get the 
children. I'll pretend I’m just driving 
Jan and Erika home. 

' Mrs. Vanek: Such a_ beautiful 
plan. Like a mystery story—so clever! 
And Mr. Barbour, one more thing I 
must ask you. For the dinner tomor- 
row, must we wear the costumes? 

Mr. Barsour: Costumes? 

Mrs. Vanek: Yes, the hats and the 
shotguns. In a book Jan brings from 
school, I see the people on their way 
to Thanksgiving dinner. The ladies 
wear bonnets—the men high hats and 
carrying guns. 

Mr. Barsour: Oh, that was the 
Pilgrims on their way to the first 
Thanksgiving 300 years ago, Mrs. 
Vanek. But since tomorrow's your 
first Thanksgiving, I'll wear a high 
hat in honor of the occasion! 

Music: (Gay) 

Mrs. Vanek: Mrs. Barbour, you 
think it is time I should take the 
turkey from the oven? 

Mrs. Barsour: I'm sure it’s cooked. 
Really, Mrs. Vanek, I don’t see how 
you and Mr. Vanek managed to get 
everything done. 

Mr. Vanek: Quick—in the living 
room everybody. I see from the win- 
dow Mr. Barbour and the young ones 
getting out of the car. 

Mrs. Barsour: Let me look. Why 
is my husband wearing that silly 


cardboard hat? All he needs is ag 


musket and he'd look like a Pilgrim. 
\in. VANEK: Yes, yes. It is because 
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for the Vaneks it is the first Thanks- 
giving that he is wearing the hat. A 
joke it is. Sssh—they are at the door. 

(Sound of door opening. ) 

Ginny's Voice: (off mike) We're 
glad you could stay overnight, Jan 
and Erika, and we're sorry about the- 
Mother! What are you doing here? 
We were just coming to get you. 

Buzz: Hey—I smell a rat! 

Ginny: You smell a “turk,” Buzz, 
and so do I. 

Jan: You mean we are having 
Thanksgiving dinner, here? 

Mr. Barsour: It was all 
Vanek’s idea, Ginny. 

Mrs. VaNneK: Come, come to the 
table, everyone. 

Buzz: Golly, that table is so full of 
food, it looks like it’s going to col- 
lapse! 

JAN: Such a big bird! 

Mr. Vanek: But before the bird- 
we have a song—a giving-of-thanks 
song. Erika, you could begin it. 

Erika: (sings) Come, ye thankful 
people, come. 

EvERYONE: (joins in singing) 

Come, ye thankful people, come, 

Raise the song of harvest-home: 

All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the winter’s storms begin; 

God, our Maker, doth provide 

For our wants to be supplied; 

Come to God’s own temple, come 

Raise the song of harvest-home.® 


Mrs. 


*The words and music to this hymn were 
written by Henry Alford. 


Before eating, the two families sang a song of thanksgiving. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


trophy (TROH-fih). If you're a 
swimming or track or baseball star, 
you probably have trophies. They're 
prizes which have been given to you 
to celebrate your victories 

You won them for “turning back” 
your opponents. This isn’t a new idea 
It goes back to the ancient Greek 
word trope, which meant “a turn 

When the Greeks won a victory in 
one of their wars, they would build 
a monument. It was always placed 
at the spot where the enemy had been 
defeated. It was called a tropaion, 
tor it celebrated the “turning back” 
of the enemy 

Later the Romans borrowed both 
the idea and the word changing it to 
trophaeum 

Still later the word took on another 
neaning. Soldiers applied it to the 
souvenirs which they took from their 
defeated They carried 
home these shields and spears and 


enemies 


helmets as prizes to remind them of 
their victories 

When the French-took over the 
vord, they changed it to trophée 
and they kept only the “war sou- 
We still use that 
neaning today, too. When our sol 
diers Germany and 
bring trophies 


enir” meaning 
returned from 
Japan, didn’t they 
with them? 


No Rhyme, No Reason 


You can't always depend on spell- 
ng to tip you off on correct pronun- 
iation. You're in the clear with rough 
ind tough. But what about plough 
ough, and through? 

Every new word is a new problem 
Don't think it must rhyme with a 
word you already know just bécause 
t looks like that word 

Study the follow ng list. Can vou 
the 


mes with the ital 


nderline 
that rhy 


word in each group 


red word? 


gauge: (a) 
(c) sage 

lined: (a) pinned, (b) rescind, (c) 
blind 

obey: (a) money 
lay 

leisure: (a) pleasure, (b) sure, (c) 
seizure 


mirage, (b) average, 


(b) kev, (c) de- 


Did you know how to pronounce 
every word in that list? If you didn't 
you should check the new ones in the 
dictionary. Then you'll be able to roll 
up 100 per cent on that quiz by 
underlining every (c) word. 

Spelling is no key to pronunciation 
Don't trust your eyes. Use your dic- 
tionary 


STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here 
asphalt (AS-fawlt). Adjective used to 
describe a road which is paved with a 
mixture like tar 
bazaar (buh-ZAHR) 
ket place. 


communal 


Noun. A mat 
farm (KOM-u-nuhl A 
farm where many people live together, 
sharing the work and the profits. 

Hindustani (hin - STAH - nee 
Noun. The language spoken by most of 
the Hindu people living in India and 
Pakistan 

muggy (MUG-ih). Adjective describ- 
ing warm, damp weather 

protocol (PROH-toh-kol. Pronounce 
last o as in not.) Noun. The customs and 
rules of conduct followed by govern- 
ment officials at and 
gatherings 

residential (rez-uh-DEN-shuhl). Ad 
jective describing a neighborhood 
where people have their homes. 

tapestry (TAP-es-trih). Noun. A piece 
of heavy, hand-woven cloth which may 
be hung ona wall or used as a turni- 
ture covering 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
biriyani (b'ri-YAH-nee) 
Karachi (kuh-RAH-chee 
Lahore (luh-HOHR) 
mosque (MOSK. Prounounce 0 as i 
not.) 


doo - 


meetings social 


muezzin (mu-EZ-in. Pronounce u ¢ 
in unite.) 
Pakistani (pah-kih-STAH-nee) 
Punjab (pun-JAHB) 
sari (SAH-ree) 
shami kabab (shah-MEE kah-BAHB) 
Sindhi (sin-DEE 
Urdu (OOR-doo 
; in poor, second 00 as in food.) 


Pronounce first oo 


Junior Writers 


The Life of a Leaf 


The autumn leaves are falling, 
Dull green, gold, and red, 

Until the winter's wind and snow 
Makes a coverlet for their bed 


The wind whistles merrilv 
Through the barren trees, 
And the branches wave softly, 
As if sighing for their leaves. 


And then in spring sun warms the air— 

The jovful trees are no longer bare; 

For when the spring comes, it always 
brings 

Sunshine 
things 


and flowers and 


all lovely 


Suzanne Bordin, Grade 6 
Stokley School, Philadelphia, Pe. 
Teacher, Lillian Steinberg 


Autumn 


I like to go hiking in autumn 

When the corn is all yellow and ripe; 
I like to sleep in autumn 

On a cool, cool night. 


I like to go hiking 

When the leaves are bright, 

I just like autumn 

And I think I am right. 
David Baum, Grade 7 


Independence (la.) Junior High School 
Teacher, Ruth Hamilton 


Mountain Leaves in Fall 


Leaves of amber, leaves of gold, 
Leaves that nature’s hands control. 


Leaves that flutter from the trees, 
Joining every little breeze 


Dancing, rolling, bouncing, playing 
Calling to their friends still swaving. 


Covering tiny mountain flowers, 
Lving idly there for hours 


Till the mountain snows will come, 
Covering all and every one 
Marilyn Thompson, Grade 7 


Union School, Montpelier, VP. 
Teacher, Marion C. Fair 


Autumn’s Leaves 
T love the leaves that autumn brings, 
Re d 
I love to sit in classrooms 
Look out at them, and dream 


vellow, or inge, and green, 


Judith Osborn, Grade 7 
Ann Arbor (Mich) Trail School 
Teacher, Virginia Bochenek 











$1170.00 in Cash, 39 Film Awards 
and 3 Scholarships in the Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Contest 

Dust off that camera of yours— 
there’s big doings in the offing. 

It’s the Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards sponsored by Scholas- 
tic Magazines and Ansco, America’s 
oldest photographic company. 

There are thirteen picture divi- 
sions—three cash prizes in each—$50, 


$25, and $15. 


Prize Doubled for Ansco Film Users 
But for prize winners on Ansco Film, 
the cash prizes are doubled: $100, 
$50, $30. Quite a difference, huh? 
And there'll be quite a difference 
in the pictures you get, too, if you 
use old friend Ansco, the All-Weath- 
er film. For it lets you get good pic- 


A tures indoors or out, in 
\ 
Pe y= 5 


any kind of weather. 
ae, ; : 
tl” Might try for some 
4 ‘ prize winners showing 


“7 
-A<.-> 2 snowstorm scenes or 


rainy-day happenings. They’d be good 
if you use Ansco All-Weather film. 


Don’t Forget the Scholarships 


You seniors have a chance at three 
scholarships. Two of them for two 
years at the Fred Archer School of 
Photography in Los Angeles—the 
other at New Haven’s Progressive 
School of Photography. 

Other prizes include a 
color transparency pro- 
jector and case — lots of 
free Ansco All-Weather 
film. 

So right now, write a note to Scho- 
lastic Magazines asking for your free 
copy of the rules booklet. And, be 
sure to use Ansco Film, so that we 


can double your prize money! 


Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 


A PRIZE WINNER LAST YEAR—This picture ran away with a blue ribbon last 


year. And the Portland, Oregon student who took it was wise enough to use 


Ansco Film. Do the same yourself. 


WINNING PICTURES TO BE 
DISPLAYED IN RADIO CITY! 
Just as last year—if you take a prize 
winner it will be displayed in New 
York's world-famous Radio City 

along with your name, 

We saw the exhibit at Radio City 
this past year. We found it, in one 
word, exciting! 

Hundreds of people were looking 


the pictures the day we were there. 


Double your prize money— 
take your picture on Ansco tlm! 


One official estimates over a million 
people in all saw the pictures. 

Try that one on for size—your pic- 
ture shown off to over a million 
people! Sounds nice! Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. “From 
Research to Reality.” 





CHAMPIONS DO 


Jackie Robinson is one of the fiercest com- 
petitors in baseball. A daring base-runner 
steady fielder and dangerous clutch hit 
ter —- Jackie was overwhelming choice for 
1949 National League All-Stars 

“I'ma big eater at breakfast, especially 
since I tried Wheaties’, says Robinson 
“Those crisp whole wheat flakes with 
milk and fruit are my favorite training 
dish.” Join the champions tomorrow! 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Warren Spahn, ace Braves’ pitcher, gets 
a rubdown from trainer Charlie Lacks 
Both are Wheaties men! 

| AAC ks 
who eat and recommend Wheaties —has 
enjoyed the “Breakfast of Champions 
for twenty 


one of 16 Big League trainers 


years! Nourishing —these 
100% whole wheat flakes. Second-help 


ing good! Had your Wheaties today? 


*Breaktast of Champions”’ 


“Wheaties” aad “Breakfast of Cha are re 


trade marks of General Mills 


Q. I'm trying to build up my muscles 
with special exercises. Is it better to 
exercise in the morning or before going 
to bed? 

A. Morning is the better time 
body 


Your 
is fresh and rested and the ex- 
ercise won't be a strain. Besides, it is 
not a good idea to exercise strenuously 
before you go to bed. You should be 
relaxed if you want to sleep well 


Q. Is it all right to eat soda crackers 
instead of bread? I want to reduce 


A. Soda crackers do not take the 
place of bread. Bread, especially whole 
breads, are nourishing foods 
which provide energy as well as certain 
vitamins, minerals, 
growth 


] 
calories 


grain 


and protein for 
A slice of bread averages 75 
Soda crackers supply almost 
nothing but calories 
But who soda cracker at a 
time? You should eat one or two slices 
of bread with your meals 


25 calories each 
eats one 


Just be care- 
ful about what you put on the bread 


Butter 


jams, and gravies are fattening 


Q. Even when I powder my nose 
often, it still looks shiny and oily. Is 
there kind of thet will 


cover the shine? 


any make up 


4. Instead 


watch 


t looking for 
diet to 


Go easy 


new make 


your ivoid 


ireasv, 
Double 
und drink 
Wash vour face 

ind soap ind 
with cold water. If 


that your puff is ab- 


on sweets 
ind vegetables 
it sodas 
varm wate 
you use 
sure 

cle il 
. ° o 


* If you have any 
health 


Your 


about 

send them to Ann White, 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12th St.. New York 3, N. ¥ 
Problems of greatest interest will be dis- 
cussed in “The Question Box 


questions your 


How's 


Light of Your Life 


evel 


sick”? If 
peering 
better have 
you 


ve you been set 


find 


nting 
mng 


yourself frowning 
ind headachy 
ve doctor Eyestrain 
lead to more serious eve trouble 

And speaking of eyes, let’s shed a 
little light on the subject. Dim light 
strains your eves and slows down your 


(And who 


examine 


may 


learning speed wants to 


spend twice as long as necessary on his 
homework?) 

A shaded lamp with at least a 100 
watt bulb provides a good light for 
studying. Set the lamp a little behind 
you and to one side, so that it does not 
cast a shadow. Do not let the light 
shine directly on your book or paper, as 
that will produce a glare. 

One cue for a high eye-Q: 
Daylight is easier on the eyes than arti- 
ficial light. When studying during the 
day, if possible, move your desk or 
work table near a window, push aside 
the curtains, and let in the natural 
light 


more 


Molasses Brownies 


Watch the crowd go for these lus- 
cious brownies! Iron-rich molasses is a 
wonderful red-blood builder, too. 

Mix a 14 oz. can of condensed milk 
with % cup unsulphured molasses in a 
saucepan. Cook 
stirring occasionally. 
grah im-CTac ker 


heat for 5 
Add 2 


crumbs, 1 cup 


over low 
minutes, 
cups 
peanuts, and mix 

Line an 8-inch-square baking pan 
with waxed paper. Grease paper with 

and dust lightly 
Spread the mixture (it will 
pan. Bake in a 


325° F.) 25 minutes 
hauning Table Typs 

Jack C. Danilo- 

vich, Antioch 

(Calif.) H. S. foot- 

ball coach, says: 


“Breakfast should 


include cereal, fruit, 


butter or 
with flour 
be sticky) 
moderate 


margarine 


evenly in 


oven 


at least one egg 


toast, and a glass 
of milk 

“If possible, eat 
it least one hot 
food for lunch— 
soup or a hot dish from the school cafe 
teria one vegetable or salad, fresh 


i dessert such as ice cream 


Jack Danilovich 


fruit, bread 


or pudding, and at least one glass of 
milk. If you carry a lunch, pack a raw 
vegetable and some fruit with your 
sandwiches 

“For good-sized 
serving of meat, potato, and one other 
vegetable, a salad if possible, dessert, 
bread, and milk. Forget sodas and 


candy until you've eaten a hearty meal.” 


dinner, have one 





Dr. Robert Koch’s 28th birthday in the year 1871 
was a lucky day for you. His wife gave him a present 
ofa microscope. That present started Dr. Koch on 
a career of research that revolutionized the study 
of the causes of disease. And, of course, when 
scientists know the cause of your illnesses, they 
can much more easily find the prevention and cure. 

Koch first used his microscope to study anthrax, 
a deadly animal disease. Other scientists had seen 
queer rod-shaped objects in the blood of diseased 
cattle but no one had ever proved these objects 
were alive or that they caused the disease. 

Koch proved it. 

After many, many experiments he found a way 
of growing a colony of these rod-shaped creatures 
(bacilli). Then, with a few bacilli from this colony 
he started anothér. When he had done this eight 
times he was quite sure that the final colony con- 
tained no possible cause of anthrax other than 
the queer rod-shaped bacilli. He injected 
the bacilli from this last culture into a 
mouse. It died of anthrax! 

As Koch said, “As soon as the right 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE 


BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT... 
to Mankind 


method was found, discoveries came as easily as ripe 
apples from trees.’’ Cause after cause of disease was 
tracked down by men of science. Koch himself 
discovered the deadly microbes which cause tuber- 
culosis and Asiatic cholera. He constantly improved 
methods of research, too. He found a way of photo- 
graphing microbes... and of growing pure cul- 
tures, thus making the study of individual families 
of microbes easier and more conclusive 

Yes, Emmy Koch's microscope was more than 
a present to her husband. .. it was a present forever 
to mankind, 

Since 1858—13 years before Koch's birthday 
present — E. R. Squibb & Sons has been making 
available the fruits of the discoveries of great men 
of medical science, and has developed, in its own 
research laboratories, new and better means of 
preventing and curing the ills of man. The name 
Squibb on any product, from the simplest home 

medicine cabinet product to the most 
complex antibiotic, means the purest, 
finest, most reliable product that science 


can create, Censas 


NO. 3 IN A SERIES BY E.R. SQUIBE & SONS 


E:R:SQuIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 


Anesthetics « Biologicals - Antibiotics 
Sulfonamides - Endocrines 
Nutritional and Medical Specialties 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 


. 
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Big gun at Ohio State U. is Vic Janowicz, 
SPORTS soph flash from Elyria (Ohio) High. Vic, 
who also stars in baseball and basket- 


ball, had scholarship offers from 61 col- 
leges in 26 states. 


the “manager of the year,” and nobody 
saving a word about it 
The moral of the story is plain 


enough It you win youre a hero 1 


ou lose, vou're a stiff 
e¢ How do you feel about Mel Allen's 
being named the country’s No. | base 
ball announcer for the fourth straight 
vear? I don't “see” it. Not because Me 
openh roots for the Yankees. That’s un 
derstandable, and it isn't anv crime 
You ean root for a club and still do a 
honest job of reporting 
Mel does that. He also owns a mel 
low pair of tonsils and a nice, pleasant 
delivery. But his humor is on the feeblk 
sic and he has a childish habit ot 
: screammg every great play or long hit 
= santa er His CGoimg voing GONE! 
Red Sox series at the end of the | . wa 2 
. ought to be retired to Cooperstow: 
mn? Casev made three distinct tacti- “a sol ali cil alin . 
blunders. But the Yankees won and 


' 
und up a hero. Did ui spot 


Ill take Red Barber over Allen any 
boners? Her they arn dav. The Old Red Head knows twice as 


“et <2 : much basebal}! and tells it to you with 
Fifth inning of first game. Yankees : , 
1 ~ > out a tenth of the hysterics. How about 
trailing 4-3. Bases full, none out 


that 
m (a right hander) pitching Billy 


son batting. Billy is a right-handed e Don't let poor eyesight get you 
er and a slow runner. Why not re down. You can still star at sports Dake 


} Steve Van Buren (see Octobe 26 col 


place him with a tast, sharp left-handed 
hitter ke Bobby Brown. to avoid the umn), for example. His vision is so poo 
possibility of a double play? he was rejected for military service. Yet 
That has been Stengel's polic ill he now is the greatest running halfback 
pitting left-handed hitting i football 

| pitching. But this And there is George Mikan. Big 


t right handed | 
sticks to Johns Bills George int two feet in front of 


{ 
no the him without his glasses. But he stil 


f ‘ . . hapype ms t be the greatest basketball 
‘ | i i — 
Ei r in the world 


g 
+ 


or a y 
hth inning of second game. 


tt 2). Man on And how about Dom DiMaggio, Ed 
t. DiMaggio batting. Joe die Joost, and Bob Dillinger? Althong! 
: in the ill three w r specs they are imone¢ 


the best lead-off hitters in baseball 


o-run 
Have you heard about North Caro 

new state anthem called All the 

Choo Choo? Dedicated to Charlic 

Justice see October 12 

h Carolina All-Ame 


} 
me ift vrics, such as 


A touchdown pass would break a tie 

The end said Hit me in the eye. 

Wiiile thar nal roared thre oa 

Some ree. After | » hat ' looked glum 

d.p.. the next batter singles an¢ up = Chao Choo merely said, “Which 
Johnny Lindell. Suddenly Sten 


' mati , 1) 
back to his old strateev. He Punt formation once was called 


“DIM 


ros 

? } ! 
Mize up to pine h-hit for Lindell Choo Choo te aited for the ball 

This doesn’t make sense. Why use your “Ay. it ought to be against the lat 
They found that thing in Ark-an-sau 


pux h-hitter with two out and the 
ipparently on ice? Why not save At the football game he does all the 
um for poss ble trouble in the ninth? stunts 
This time, however, Stengel’s strate He runs, he passes, fakes, or punts 
gy works. Mize singles and the Yankees Between the halves he leads the band 
go on to score three more runs Then sells peanuts in the stands 
So there vou have it—three boners by Hersan L. Mastix. Sports Edito 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button 


sta 


e 
THE TORCH. Statue of Liberty. By Dick 


qu va 





Sciarrone, P. $. 208, Brooklyn, N.Y. | he started to write with two hands! 


MONTANA BUFFALO. By Jerry Mahlik, 
Martha Washington School, Colfax, Wash 


THEY KNEW HE WAS not a slow thinker 
. .. but no one realized that he was a 
slow writer! 

His writing could never match the 
speed of his thoughts—and low grades 
were the penalty. 

But now he’s writing faster, keeping 
up with his thoughts—with two hands 
instead of one—on a Royal Portable. 

Give yourself the same chance! Ask 
for a Royal Portable! 

Magic* Margin! Position 
the carriage, flick the lever 
with one finger, and margin 
is automatically set. Only 
Royal has it! 
Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the 
contour of your finger tips. Make typ- 
ing easier, faster. 


GRAY MAGIC 
ROYAL « 
PORTABLE 


The standard typewriter in portable 

size! The Royal Portable has a fully 

standard keyboard in size, slope, and 

in distance between rows of keys, as 

well as in position of controls. 

Gray Magit is designed for beauty, 

built to maintain its looks and precision 

tor years of rugged use! 7 

When high school students named 
their favorite typewriter, they chose 
Royal more than 2 to 1 over any other 
make! 

See the Gray Magic Royal Portable 
at your dealer's today. See how simply, 
securely the Air-flight carrying case 
holds this truly portable typewriter! 
And see how easy it is to own one. 


* TM. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ROYALTY ON PARADE. By 
Trepagnier, Destrebon H. $ 


Barbara 
Norco, la 


Made By the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


TE, 





Wlactjrsgor 


=x, GOUUSH 
= FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


MacGregor Goldsmith is mighty proud 
of the hundreds of championship teams 
that use MacGregor Goldsmith sports 
equipment each year. It proves thot All 
America considers MacGregor Goldsmith 
on important member of the teom. 

A 60-minute ployer in every game, 
MacGregor Goldsmith never lets you 
down. Look for the MacGregor Goldsmith 
name on the sports equipment you buy. 


I've heard that girls don’t like the 
question, “What are you doing on Sat- 


| urday night?” when a boy asks for a 
| date. What's wrong with it? 


It’s the wrong question. If the boy is 
asking the girl for a date, he should tell 
her about his plans and ask her if she 
would like to go with him. He might 
sav, “There’s a new Alan Ladd movie 
showing at the Palace. Would you like 
to see it with me Saturday night?” 

The girl may be planning to visit a 


| friend or stay home and wash her hair. 


She may already have a date. But there’s 
no reason why she should have to say 
what she is doing Saturday night. She 
should be free to answer, “Yes, thank 


| you. I'd like to go with you very much.” 


Or, “I'm sorry but I'm busy on Satur- 
day. I hope we can make it some other 


time.” 


When I'm visiting a friend for dinner, 


| how do I find my place at the table and 


how do I know when to sit down? 


Wait until your friend’s mother tells 
you which seat is yours. You should also 
watch your hostess for the cue to sit 
down. Stand behind vour chair until the 
hostess sits down. It is- good manners 
for a boy to hold the chair for the girl 


} or woman sitting to his right 


If your friend’s mother is busy going 
back and forth to the kitchen and asks 


| vou to sit down before she does, it is 
| perfectly all right to do so. 


Send your questions to Right This 
Way, Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12 St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 











quiz-word PUZZLE 


it takes 41 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 


score of 82. , 


CLUE CORNER: Three definitions in this puzzle 
refer to o U. S$. composer and,conductor who 
was famous for his lively military music. He 
gove concerts all over the world. He was born 
on Nov. 6, 1854, and died on March 6, 1932. 


1. A small ship 
He was known 
King.” 

Male child 

. Brownish color 

This looks like 


Toward 


as “The----= 


a frog. 


lo move swittly 
2. A strong piece of timber used as a sup- 
port. 
We 
. The blind cannot — — —. 
. Toward or from the east. 
You row with this 
Abbreviation for lowa, 
Sacred 
Short for Dominic. 
Opposite of down 
You can cool yourself with these. 
Touch o1 tap Ww th the hand. 
Contraction for it is. 
To rent 
. Past tense of send 


. This composer Was a ——-— leader. 
2. Either. 
Do. 
Contraction for that is. 
. A sound of pain 


. His last name was 


. Adverb meaning no. 

Not false. 

To look at carefully. 

Over (as used in poetry). 
Remain 


“Inwty 


— 


. Roman sun god. 
Ferocious members of the cat family. 
Sweet potatoes. 

. Small cabin. 
Kind of gem (plural) 


x 


[2N~ 
7c 


Fruit of a kind of palm tree. 
Tightly closed hand. 
A command given to horses to turn 
right. 
Indefinite article. 
Answers this week in Teacher Faition: next 
week in your edition. 


felution to last week's Quiz-Word Putzle 
ACROSS: 1-do; 3-mad; 4-Boone; 6-mantis; 
7-as; 8-he; 9-rebel; ll-sir; 12-far; 15-halos; 
18-up; i9-enmity; 2l-stems; 22-per; 
1-Daniel; 2-odes; 3-mother 


s; 5-on; 6-mar; 10-bi; 12-farmer; 13-Al; 
14-routs; 15-hunter; 16-spy; 19-espy; 20-I'm. 


Not Too Rich 


Girl: “Give me a double banana split, 
and put some whipped cream and hot 
fudge on it, too.” 

Clerk: “And a cherry, too?” 

Girl: “No thanks, I'm on a diet.” 

Patr aS Blake 4 


ke § Greenwood, 8. C 


A Peculiarity 


Eugene: “Do vou stir your tea with 
your right hand?” 

Melvin: “Yes, I do. Why do vou ask?” 

Eugene: “That's Most people 
stir theirs with a teaspoon.” 


Hele “ er Have a Ir HK. 8. 
: 


odd 


Farming 
Boy: “Your 


out of date, I'd be very 


Coll ge 


ing are Ss 


methods of farm- 
sur- 
prised if you got ten pounds of apples 
from that tree.” 

Farmer: “So would I. That's a pear 
tree.” 
Fether De te Frank t Bluffs, Ie. 


Thoughtful 
‘What are you doing?” 


“Writing a letter t 


“But why are you 


Joe 
Jack 
Joe 
slowly?” 
Jack 
read fast.” 
Lit 


writing it so 


“Because my little cousin can’t 


High Jumping 

Fred: “John, do you think you can 
jump higher than the Empire State 
Building?” « ; 
John: “Why, of course not. Can you? 
Fred: “Yes, sir, because the Empire 
State Building can’t jump.” 
B. 18¢ 


Barbara Giordano, P St. Albans. N 


” 
my cousin. | 
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Help! 


Man (running into doctor's office): 
“Doctor, Doctor, you’ve got to save me!” 

Doctor: “What's wrong?” 

Man: “I bought a wrist watch that 
was guaranteed for a lifetime, and it just 
broke.” 


Jack Cunningham, Mt. Vernon, Obie 


Winner! 


Johnny: “Mother, I beat a boy up this 
morning.” 

Mother: “Good gracious! How badly?” 

Johnny: “Just by an hour. I got up 
at seven, and he got up at eight.” 
James H. Pindell, Jr., Bates High Se Annapolis, Md 


Cold Cuts 


First boy: “Now who would want to 
put razor blades in an icebox?” 
Second boy: “M,; Uncle Louie. He 
likes cold cuts!” 
Carleton Holsey, Harris 


Detroit 


Mich. 


Sh-h-h-h. 


Tim: “Why did that boy tiptoe past 
the medicine chest?” 
Bob: “Because he didn’t want to wake 
the sleeping pills.” 
Dorothy Fried, P. 8 


225, Brooklyn, New York 


Obeys the Sign 


Teacher: “Why are you so late for 

school every morning?” 
Student: “Every time | come to the 
corner I| see the sign, ‘School, Go Slow.’ ” 
Sara Jane Sha 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Our Horse 


We feed our horse on doughnuts, 
He eats them all day through, 

We want to see how long he'll wait, 
To ask for coffee too! 

Spike . 


Baumer, Roosevelt Jr. H. 8., Canor 


Joke of the Week 


Vac: “I saw some mice while | was 
eating dinner in your house. Why don't 
you get some rat biscuits for them?” 

Jack: “No, sir! Hf they don’t like 
what we have to eat, let them starve!” 

Barbara Thomas, 8 Knoxville (Tenn.) Junior High 

YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 
SCHOOL LETTERS 


| 
| Kids! Put new zip into your sweaters, 
hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 
Make "em snappy with 2” genuine 
athletic felt letters. Just Iron "Em On! Dandy for 
clubs ond teams.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters 
lextra letters 5c each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd to start the fad —order today. Free 
| with every order —letter and emblem pamphlet. 


| ™ FELT CRAFTERS new namrsuire 








Send today for new, FREE 

Chemcraft Chemistry book—‘The Wonders 
of Chemistry Shows how to amaze friends 
and family with chemical magic Describes 
many fascinating home experiments like mak 

ng perfume, windshield cleaner, soap, et« 

Loads of fun, thrills, exitement and adventure 
await boys who start now to obtain knowledge 
of Chemistry Act now! Send for FREE 
Chemcraft Chemistry book—-TODAY! 


esr 


EMCRAFT 


Sold in the best 
stores oll over the 
country. Addres 
below for your 
FREE copy of 
THE WONDERS 
OF CHEMISTRY 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
74 Prospect Avenue ¢ Hagerstown, Md 








Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 _ 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable pr 

Pins, ie up. Write soe for oe catale ow 
Sept. Pi P Metal Arts Co., Reches! 


STAMPS 





TIN PAN ALLEY 
CEORCE WASHINCTON 


= 


DIAMON 
D CLORY” G OTHERS 


FREE FREE 

Magazine 

ington and 

COLORS. ake y 

eign Legion stamp 

Commemorative. $100.00 Suveeo 

Shanghai Trieste U. S& Army 

stamp Corsica j moat Desert 
nzae, Colonials, An tieue issue 

EVERYTHING FREE TO APPROVAL BUYER 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


- $22.59 CATALOS, vE 
El ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Roymox 


plan offers free 
colorful collection catalogu 
ing $22.50, plus Scott's In 
ternational Stamp Album \- —— 
and many other big pre ~— RAYMAX — 

mums with approvals 29-8 William Street 
Write today New York 7. N.Y 


900 STAMPS ox, 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
ve TO i%6 ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY 


Magnifier Stamp 











FOR 
OMLY 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75, New York 


Turks Island end _Triongle — Given! 


Ivory Coast 
F 
4 
r 


buyers for 3 postage. 
POTOMAC STAMP CO., Dept. 600, Washington 10. 0. C 


OW! s10°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What « treasure hunt! Big package 500 Fore on Sue ns, in 
cluding sirmalis, pi — end others from th ‘orld over; 
stamps worth up to 25 each. This offer sent for 10 to coprevai 


Nicants only 
SAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept, 12, Jamestown, N.Y. 


FREE CATALOG! 








WW 
, 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, 


CHINA CONFUCIUS 


PLUS Post-Offce: Great Wall and $27.00 Airmail. FOUR 
COMPLETE SETS only !00 te approval applicants. Free 
Premium Coupons 

STAMP EXCHANGE, FP O Box 1415. Sout 


MASS. 


h Bend 24, Ing 





Port-au-Prince Issue 


The Republic of Haiti recently issued 
a set of eight 5-cent stamps to com- 
memorate the 200th vear since the 
founding of its capital, Port-au-Prince. 

Haiti occupies the western third of 
Hispaniola, a large West Indian island. 
When Port-au-Prince was founded in 
1749, Haiti was known as Saint Dom- 
inique. At that time, it was a colony 
belonging to France. 

French settlers had brought many 
Negro slaves to Haiti from Africa. The 
slaves, who worked on_ plantations, 
were treated cruelly. In the late 1700s, 
they rebelled against the French. After 
a long period of bitter fighting, they 
defeated the French ‘In 1804, the 
slaves set up the Republic of Haiti, 
with Port-au-Prince as its capital. 

One of the Negro leaders and gen- 
erals who helped the slaves win their 
freedom was a former slave called Jean 
Jacques Dessalines. He became Haiti's 
first president. Today he is a national 
hero of Haiti 

The new Port-au-Prince stamps, one 
of which is shown below, bear his pic- 
The stamps also show pictures of 
other great leaders and generals 
who helped colonies gain their freedom 
Washington and Simon Bolli- 
var. The colors of the stamps are: red, 
orange, purple, green, blue, olive 
green, gray, and brown 

On December 8, 1949, Haiti will 
open a six-month exposition, or fair, to 
200th of the 
founding of Port-au-Prince 


ture 
two 


—George 


celebrate the anniversary 
The 
nations of South America 
and Europe will take in the ex- 
position. They will build pavilions and 
display products of their people’s work 
science, industry. farming, and 
Haiti also will build many 
pavilions to exhibit its own products 


and many 


part 


in art 


SO on 


One special building will be used to 
display the stamps of all 
the American Republics 


nations of 
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Courtesy N. ¥. 
Washington, Dessalines, and 
Bolivar on new Haitian Issue. 


of Gimbel Bros. 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stomp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp deoler will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, « 
selection of other stomps known as “approvals.” 
Eoch of these “approval” stamps ha i 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the 
proval” stomps you must pay for 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
— promptly, being careful to write your name 
ress the upper left-hand corner of 
which you return the stamps. 


118 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
to Approval Buyers 
Ges f 12, Dest. x, “Waketela Station, New York 66, w. Y 
L approvol enaonnte 
A-Z PACKET 
Enclose 0c for an extra SUR 
307 DIFFERENT | STAMPS ‘FREE 
high 3! Bi-colored beauties, strange countries! Every stamp 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 
Powerful Magnifying Glass 
to approvel applicants; 


including Commemorotives, Charities, 
= nail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
x 
BADGEK STAMP CO., Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
Different ‘’ 
1 0 a ae approvals 1 Oc 
RN STAMP SERVICE 
DIFFERENT 
2 » stn 3c c 
remiums with es 

| BRANOWEIN, STAMP CO Box “oak Bayonne, NJ 
Abyssinia Afghanistan, Monaco Roosevelt 
Zanzibar, ete. Only 00 to “Aporevel Apelt 

SE 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO 

15102 LANNING AVE LAKEWOOD 7. oF onlo 
You'll find scores of new sti nere for your collection! Big 
and little stamps! Bisected stamp! Commemoratives, triangles 
s vifterent and one you'll delight to own. ALL FREE to approval 
buyers! Write today get special jonian Island stamp extra! 

FI EE! also big bargain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 





° BLE FREE PUBLIC 
N DAY! KENMORE STAMP CO. 
Arlington 74-B2, Mass 


500 a3. 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., Box 23, LITTLETON, N. H, 


DIFF. UNI UNITED STATES 


Setoting AIRMAILS _PRESIDENTIALS 
ent. commemoratives : 
GAIN’ ‘APPROV ALS PREE. 


values. 19 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 


REC Y PT & 


ALL DIFFERENT 
TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
BOHEMIA STAMP SERVICE 

N.Y. 


Box 32 Bohemia, 


EXTRA! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Roosevelt 
set complete, $5 stamp; Army. Navy, Marines Commems.. 
is h Cent 7 Bm a ¢ olumbian Exposition Comm 
alue 40« Se to S. approval applicants 
WAKONDA “Dest. "¥, 40 Nassau St. NW. Y. C.F 


UN AIRMAIL COLLECTION! 
LY 


all Gawent. worldwide airmail jection of 
ssued by members of the UNITED 
po a Entire A. — collection—only Se—with a 
et STREAMLINES STAMP SERVICE 
Box ew York 8. N.Y. 
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: Citizenship Quiz @ === 


rtect 
Answers are “im TEACHERS EDITION. 


-cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


CIRCLING PAKISTAN 


Complete the 
circling the 


following sentences by 


correct word or words 
within the parentheses. Score 4 points 


for each. Total, 32 


1. Pakistan is in three, four) 


pieces. 


(two, 


2. A majority of the people in Pakis- 
Hindus, Moslems). 
3. Karachi is the capital of (Kash- 
mir, Pakistan, India). 
4. It has the largest (ele 
fishing fleet, airport) in Asia. 
5. Several hundred ago, the 
Indian peninsula was invaded and con- 


tan are Christians, 


‘tric genera- 
tor 


years 


quered by Moslems, Hindus, Chinese). 

6. The main difference between the 
people of Pakistan and the people of 
India is their (dress, religion, general 
way of life). 

7. Almost all the 
and coal mines of the Indian peninsula 
lie in (India, Pakistan 

8. North of Pakistan and India lies a 
wall of mountains called the (Rocky 
Mountains, Ural Mountains, Himalaya 
Mountains). 


industries and iron 


Kashmir 


My score 


2. DAY OF THANKS 


In “The First Thanksgiving” the 
Vanek family reminds us what we have 
to be thankful for 
details of this play? 


Do you remember 


a mistake 
In each sentence, 
ae to the 
Total, 18. 


Each sentence below has 
in it, written in italics 
write the word 


italics. Score 


correct 
3 points for eac! h 


1. The Vaneks are a Czech 
heading for Missouri 

2. In New York, a friendly taxi 
driver = helps Mama Va- 
nek back to her hotel 

3. Papa Vanek has a job as a carpen- 
ter _ in the small 
where the Vaneks settle down 

4. Erika Vanek tells Buzz Barbour 
she is thankful for having a whole gar- 
den all to herself. 

5. Jan Vanek says he is thankful for 
owning two pairs of socks ae 

The narrator tells us that DP 

stands for Displaced Persons, but that 
it might also stand for dreary people 


family 


town 


My score 


3. NEWS EXPERT 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the ae sentences. Score 
sa each. Total, 30. 

The Republic of Turkey recently 
rece sia a large shipment of road- build- 
ing “7 nt from 

a. the U. S. b. 

c. Pakistan. 

2. The admiral recently dismissed as 

Chief of Naval Operations was 
a. A. W. Radford 
b. Louis E. Denfeld 
c. Omar N. Bradley 


Air Force recently 


5 points 


Costa Rica. 


3. Our announced 
that it had developed a new way of 
a. predicting weather by study- 
ing the moon 
. refueling a B-50 Superfort- 
ress in air. 
__c. landing an airplane. 
4. Last summer, U. S$ 
ploring in Afghanistan, 
1. lost desert. 


scientists ex- 
found a 

c. lost city. 

5. Kenaf 

place 


a fiber which may take the 
of jute, is being tested by 
= Iraq. __b. Cuba 
__c. Burma 
6. To help wipe out black plague, 
the United Nations is planning to use 
experts trom its 

a. Atomic Energy Commission. 

b. General Assembly 
__c. World Health Organization. 


My score 


4. MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 
lowing 


10 points for each of the f 
vou get right. Total, 20. 


My score Total score____ 














1. Circle the letter which marks Afghaniston. 
2. Circle letter which marks West Pakistan 


b. lost tribe. | 
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Champs choose leds 


BECAUSE THERE ARE SPECIAL 
KEDS FOR EVERY SPORT 


SPEEDARCH heips all-round athletes for indoors 
outdoor sports. Shockproof Arch cushion and insole, 
crepe outsole—give anti-slip footing. Men's 6 to 15. 
Boys’ 2’ to 6. Little boys’ 11 to 2. Black, brown. 


CAGER — Special basketball features are: sole, 
molded for anti-slip performance; Shockproof Arch 
cushion and heel-to-toe insole offset fatigue. Men's 
6 to 14. Boys’ 2 4 to 6. Black 


CHAMPION cops honors for tennis f 
anti-slip crepe sole. Shockproof Arch cushion end 
insole keep muscles fresh. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 
2/4 to 6. White, blue 


otwork. Light, 


RUBBER COMPANY 





And we're not “‘lying’’ when we say that PLANTERS PEANUTS 
and the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK are the biggest buys on the candy 
counter. These crisp, delicious, salted peanuts not only make delight- 
ful eating—they are rich in vitamins and proteins, too! That's why so 
many people look for ““MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper of the peanuts 
they buy. PLANTERS gives you that extra between-meal nourish- 
ment you need for working, playing, or studying. 





PEANUT CANDY * < 


. imeouirs : 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Turkey 


Nov. 30 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Self-government in 
Turkey (Turkey Today, No. 6), 1949, 
free, Facts on Turkey, 1948, free, Mod- 
ern Turkey (31 pages), 1948, free, 
Turkish Information Office, 444 East 
52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. What 
Shall Be Turkey's Role Between East 
and West?, by H. A. Kuyucak & Others 
(Town Meeting, Vol. 15, No. 16), 1949, 
10¢, Town Hall, Inc.) 123 West “43rd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. The Repub- 
lic of Turkey, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 
1948, 12¢, United Nations Education 
Center, 334 Bond Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Turkey Grows Stronger 
With E. C. A. Funds,” J. G. Harrison, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
April 16, 1949. “Turkey: Outpost in the 
Cold War,” U. S. News, July 16, 1948. 
“No Stranger to Trouble,” P. Rashkov- 
sky, U.N. World, March, 1948, “Turkey: 
Aid for What?” Fortune, October, 1947. 
“Turkey, 1948,” W. S. Vucinich, Cur- 
rent History, January, 1949. 

BOOKS: Turkey, Old and New, by 
Selma Ekrem, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). 
Turkey, by Vernon Ives, $1.00 (Holi- 
day, 1945). Turkey: Key to the East, by 
Chester M. Tobin, $2.00 (Putnam, 
1944). Turkey, by Emil Lengyel, $3.75 
(Random House, 1941). 

FILMS: Turkey, 18 minutes, sale, 
March of Time Forum Edition, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Importance in international affairs due 
to location; history from Ottoman Em- 
pire to today’s struggle to maintain con- 
trol of Dardanelles; attempts to modern- 
ize economy and education. 

New Turkey, 30 minutes, silent, sale 
or rent. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Modernizing of agriculture and indus- 
try; Ankara. 


The Southwest 


Dec. 7, Senior Scholastic, World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Progressive Oklahoma 
(1948), Oklahoma Planning and Re- 
sources Board, State Capitol, Oklahoma 
City 5, Okla. Free. Lone Star State 
(1947), John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Boston, Mass. Free. 
BOOKS: The Southwest, Editors of 
Look (Houghton, Mifflin, 1947), $5. 
Big Country: Texas, Donald Day 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1947), $3.50. 
This Is the Place: Utah, Maurine Whip- 
ple (Knopf, 1945), $5. Short Grass 


Country, Stanley Vestal (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1941), $3. Pinon Country, 
Haniel Long (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1941), $3. 

ARTICLES: “Land of the Big Rich,” 
Fortune, April, 1948. “New American 
Market,” Business Week, July 26, 1947. 
“Southwest Has a New Crop of Super 
Rich,” Life, April 5, 1948. “Southwest: 
Rising Industrial Center,” U. S. News, 
October 29, 1948. “State of Colorado,” 
M. Sprague, American Mercury, June, 
1949. “Please! May We Join the 
U. S. A.?,” J. A. Bussey and N. M. Clark, 
Saturday Evening Post, May 21, 1949. 
“Case of the Transplanted Yankees,” 
G. S. Perry, Saturday Evening Post, 
June 4, 1949. “Power of the West,” For- 
tune, January, 1948. “Big Boom from 
Oklahoma,” M. W. Childs, Saturday 
Evening Post, April 9, 1949. 

FILMS: South Western States, 11 
minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Illinois. Life, resources, in- 
dustries, geographical factors in Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Correlated filmstrip also available. Ari- 
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zona and Its Natural Resources, 38 min- 
utes, part color, loan; U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Experiment Station, Graphic 
Services Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. (sponsored by Phelps 
Dodge Corp.). 

New Mexico, 10 minutes, color or 
black and white, sale. Dudley Pictures 
Corp. Santa Fe, lumber industry, cop- 
per mines, ranches. Oklahoma and Its 
Natural Resources, 26 minutes, loan, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Major industries, 
mineral wealth; brief history of state. 
Texas, 11 minutes, sale, March of Time 
Forum Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. History, important cities, 
famous men, border patrol, natural re- 
sources and agricultural products. Story 
of Texas and Its Natural Resources, 47 
minutes, loan, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
(sponsored by Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.). 
Transportation, agriculture, cattle ranch- 
es, industries; emphasis on mineral in- 
dustry—petroleum, sulphur, tin, lead and 
magnesium. 

Utah, 10 minutes, color or black and 
white, sale, Dudley Pictures Corp. In- 
dustries of state; Salt Lake City. Water 
for Dry Land (Southwest, U.S. A.), 20 
minutes, sale, United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York. Dependence of 
man on water supply; effects of man’s 
control of water supply—irrigation, in- 
dustrial development. 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


Scholastic’s Anfual Thanksgiving Party and Buffet Supper 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 


AND 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will be held on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1949. 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, and chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quantities 
are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore, Maryland 


5:30—7:30 P. M. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel 

Buffalo, New York 
5:45—7:45 P. M. 


R.S.V.P. 


(Send acceptance form below. Admission by Guest Card only 
which will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


______National Council for the Social Studies convention 
—_______National Council of Teachers of English convention 








City 


Zone 


State 





Check magazine used: [) Senior Scholastic; (] World Week; (") Junior Scholastic; 
["] Practical English; () Literary Cavalcade. 
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A Lesson Plan for “Adventure into the Past” 


(Pictorial insert in center of this issue) 


Aims 

1. To compare the life of modern 
teen-agers and their families with that of 
colonial young people and their families. 

2. To develop student appreciation 
for the progress America has made to- 
ward a better life for all in the past 300 
years through American freedom and 
enterprise. 

3. To emphasize that America offers 
numerous opportunities today for young 
people to go on “pioneering” in science, 
industry, and the arts. 

4. To encourage students to 
more widely in American history 
literature. 

5. To provide background material 
for a Thanksgiving program for assem- 
bly or the classroom. 


read 
and 


Student Activities 
A. For junior high and slow senior high 
students. 

1. Organize a dramatic reading of 
Adventure into the Past. No advance 
preparation is necessary. One student 
reads the part of modern Jane; another 
takes the part of Johnny; others act as 


narrators (to read the explanatory cap- 
tions) and take the roles of other char- 
acters in the story. 

2. Make a “Then and Now” scrap- 
book. Divide the class into groups of 
four or five members. Each group writes 
one section of the scrapbook. The first 
section could be “Colonial Williams- 
burg”; the second page, “A Colonial 
Town House”; the third, “A Colonial 
Kitchen,” etc. Illustrate the articles 
with pictures clipped from Adventure 
into the Past and by original student 
art work. On opposite pages describe 
modern towns, city houses, kitchens, 
etc. (You can cut illustrations from pop- 
ular magazines. ) 

3. Visit a downtown store to see mod- 
ern conveniences (radio, electric blan- 
ket, deep-freeze unit, electric washer, 
etc.) which a colonial family didn’t 
possess. Give a brief oral or written re- 
port on the appliance. 

4. Make a chart entitled “Inventions 
That Have Changed America.” On the 
left side list the inventions (electric 
dynamo, telegraph, telephone, electric 
light, sewing machine, automobile, air- 





J our 
wa Corner 


English and social studies teachers 
often ask us: What is Scholastic Coach 
and who gets it? Scholastic Coach is a 
monthly magazine (September through 
June) for directors of physical educa- 
tion and coaches of athletic teams. One 
copy is sent free each month to all high 
schools with enrollments over 125. Addi- 
tional copies are sold at 25¢ each, $2 a 
year. Founded in 1931, it is supported 
largely by advertisers. Circulation is 
18,900 per month, of which 6,300 are 
purchased without solicitation. 

Another frequent question: Why do 
you ask me to renew my subscription to 
one of your magazines when I have 
transferred my order to another? Such 
letters sometimes refer to our “no brain, 
no. think” addressograph system. Our 
answer is usually a plea of guilty, with 
regret. The time required to check every 
order against each of our magazines 
would slow up the handling of it, and 
speed is essential to good service for 
our teacher-subscribers. Also, if a teacher 


who used Senior Scholastic last year en- 
ters an order for World Week, we are 
not certain that the same teacher may 
not also place a renewal order for Senior 
Many teachers use classroom quantities 
of more than one of our magazines. 
Many teachers say we ask them too 
often to renew their orders. But we have 
learned that increasing the frequency 
of the requests increases the percentage 
of renewals, so we keep everlastingly at 
you. Unlike you, most persons need the 
constant reminders. 

Q.: “Why does it take so long to get 
books I order?” A.: Every order for 
books—both through T-A-B Club and 
Scholastic Book Service—is processed 
the day we receive it. Labels and lists 
are sent that same day to our Chicago 
warehouse. Except on Saturdays, the 
orders are packed and shipped from 
there within 24 hours. Books, however, 
move slowly as most mail takes prece- 
dence over book post. Give us at least 
two weeks before you worry about vour 
order. Q.: “Why is the warehouse in 
Chicago?” A.: Because the three pub- 
lishers we represent print their books in 
Chicago. 

Q.: “Why do you print your maga- 
zines in Dayton, Ohio?” next 
week. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


Answer 





FREE READING 


Would you or other teachers in 
your building like additional copies 
of the 16-page picture booklet, 
Adventure into the Past? You don’t 
have to be a subscriber to Scho- 
lastic Magazines to get as many 
copies as you can profitably use in 
your classes. It is free in classroom 
quantities. Send postal card to 
Don Layman, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 











plane, radio, television, etc.) and across 
the top use these captions: Who In- 
vented It, When Invented, Importance 
of Invention. Fill in the chart using such 
stafftdard encyclopedias as Compton's 
and World Book as references. 

5. Describe colonial life briefly. Base 
your report on your reading of Adventure 
into the Past and on books on colonial 
life. 

6. Describe how you imagine Ameri- 
cans homes will look 100 years from 
now. 


B. For senior high school students. 


1. Write a skit for a Thanksgiving 
program in which a colonial boy and 
girl are the guests of your school. (They 
discuss modern homes, clothing, movies, 
radio programs, popular songs, etc., and 
compare them with the things colonial 
vouth had.) 

2. Visit your school library and ask 
to see all the fiction books dealing with 
life in colonial America. Glance through 
the books and select the one you think 
most interesting to read for a book re- 
port. 

3. Give a brief oral or written report 
on the subject, “Pioneering Today.” 
Describe the opportunities for young 
people to forge ahead on such new fron- 
tiers as those offered in medicine (e.g., 
the common cold), atomic energy, sci- 
entific agriculture, and other fields. 
Write to the Public Relations Dept., 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. of Adventure 
into the Past), for free copies of Elec- 
tronics, and other booklets on various 
phases of modern science. 

4. Acting as class secretary, write a 
letter for your teacher to order a free 
classroom set of George Washington's 
Railroad, 16-page booklet in cartoon 
style, which tells the story of the C. & O. 
Railway from colonial times to now. 
Send your letter to the Public Relations 
Department, C. & O. Railway, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

5. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question What does our free en- 
terprise system offer us today and for 
the future? (For information about two 
free pamphlets on this subject, see 
“Tools for Teachers” in the Oct. 26° 
issue of this magazine, page 3-T.) 


( spe mSors 
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YIPPEE! WE'VE 
BEATEN THE REDCOATS 
.- WILLIAMSBURG 
IS SAVED.’ 








GEE! WHATA $0 COULD I, 
MOVIE! ITCOULD \ JOHNNY. IT WAS 

SEE ITALL : SUPER 
OVER AGAIN’ Ss 


ONLY ASCRATCN.” 
DEBORAH... 
‘TiS NOTHING ! 


COPR. 1949. GENERAL COMICS INC 
13-8 











v.. BOY WAS JUST ABOUT ' I LIKED THE GIRL BEST... SAY...HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO TRAVEL 
A COUPLE OF HUNDRED YEARS INTO 


MY AGE - AND LOOK AT ESPECIALLY HER CLOTHES. 

ALL THE ADVENTURES < MY, COLONIAL TIMES THE PAST...AND SEE FOR : 
: WERE ROMANTIC, WEREN'T] |\ YOURSELVES ? _—_ 
= THEY, ED? — ~ ; 














SUPPOSE YOU Bde 4 
‘. ¥ L 
san 2 aacomaain oe >. Soon, JOHNNY, UR Sole gyie WE SAW IN 
AND LEAVE THE REST — JANE, AND ED Pt KNOW THE MOVIE, OF 
EST 1 
TO ME: ARE ON THEIR ’ WE'RE HEADING COURSE... TO 
: WAY. .. INTO SOUTH... BUT “THE CRADLE 
THE PAST \ OF AMERICAN 
_,. LIBERTY”.’ 








[IN THE 1700'S, WHEN iT WAS \]j [+ ; ’ 
VIRGINIA'S CAPITAL, PATRIOTS Were irs oo ggg 
LIKE PATRICK HENRY WILLIAMSBURG 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, AND — RESTORED AND REBUILT, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ¥ JUST AS IT WAS...200 
ED AMD WORKED YEARS A603 




















Gris is THE HOUSE OF 
BURGESSES, WHERE 
AMERICA'S OLDEST LAW- 
MAKING BODY MET. ON 
THIS SPOT, PATRICK 
HENRY SPOKE OUT 

FOR LIBERTY.” 


= 


a ‘wi "@N I8 CENTURY 


VIRGINIA, MISBEHAVING 
ihe ; x CITIZENS WERE 

PLL LAdl cmd FT LOCKED IN A PILLORY, 
ppp pee stisare 2 IN FRONT OF THE 
w+ PUBLIC GAOL.” 





"@Miviamseurc's citizens 
CELEBRATED IMPORTANT 
OCCASIONS AND HOLIDAYS 


AT THEIR FAVORITE 
RALEIGH TAVERN. “ 


TRAVELING DANCING 
MASTERS TAUGHT THE 
LATEST STEPS FROM 
ENGLAND...” 








E GEORGE WYTHE HOUSE, A 
TYPICAL TOWN RESIDENCE OF A 
WELL-TO-DO GENTLEMAN. AS 
YOU SEE, ALMOST ALL OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD WORK WAS DONE 
IN SEPARATE BUILDINGS ON 
THE ESTATE.” Zs 


NOW I KNOW WHAT THEY 
MEAN BY “THE GOOD OLD 
DAYS.” I WISH I COULO 
HAVE LIVED HERE...1T =“ 


IT WASN'T—NOT EVEN FOR THE 
FEW WEALTHY PLANTATION 
OWNERS. 

YOU SEE... 


Show DIFFERENT YouR LIVES - 
WOULD BE IF YOU WERE A COLO- 

NIAL BOY AND GIRL IN 
WILLIAMSBURG, TWO 

CENTURIES AGO... ” 


O'CLOCK ANO 
ALL'S WELL! 


Advertisement 


@hus, THE Home 
WAS REALLY.A 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, MOST 

My FOLKS HAD TO WORK LONG AND 
» —\_HARD FOR A SIMPLE EXISTENCE. 

cs JUST CLOSE YOUR EYES, 


Pe 


JOHNNY AND JANE, 
AND TRY TO 
IMAGINE... 


~ 


~e Rbeewaneee sik ~: 











a a a 
*Loun BE AWAKENED AT DAWN--COLD AND SLEEPY 
me... 





JONATHAN! HURRY : 
YOU LIE-ABED... You've WY =6BRRR.._ SOME Day 


A 3 SY DAVY A F I SHALL BE 
ity - | FROZEN SOLIO. 


\ 





"B® SIMPLE corcomiar BREAKFAST TOOK TIME AND 
PATIENCE TO PREPARE IN THE OPEN FIREPLACE © 


Gieatneeaee = 
WILL THAT PORRIDGE ONE THING AT A TIME 
EVER BE HOT, ag LAO... THERE'S TEA TO 

MOTHER ? s\ 


3 BE BREWED AS WELL,’ 


*€ (ERY MORNING, WATER AND FIREWOOD HAD 
W BE BROUGHT 70 THE HOUSE BY MANPOWER... 


AND BOYPOWER ” 








HERE'S ENOUGH WOOD START WORK! ? THESE 
W LAST YOU THROUGH TRIPS TO THE WEL| 
THE DAY. AND NOw.- - AREN'T EXACTLY PLay!’ 
TIME TO START WORK —_ 

JONATHAN,’ 





Advertiseme 


*@ut topay YOU NOT ONLY GET UP LATER --@UT 
EVEN ON THE COLDEST MORNINGS, YOU'RE 
SNUG ANDO WARM: “ 








sn 

, ADAYS, MANY ANO PLENTY OF GOOD THINGS 

TO'EAT ARE STORED COOL AND TLEAN 
PREPARED Qi CKLY AND EASILY,’ ” 


- LOOT Oe 


OH, BOY--THE BREAK “aa .. JUST SAVE 
FAST OF ATHLETES. SOME ROOM 

ORANGE JUICE, ma 6FOR THESE 
WAFFLES ANO BACON, Am 


*@Bo CHORES FoR US! wwe JUST TAKE FUEL AND 
WATER FOR GRANTED AS PART OF OUR HOME. * 
, ites ia aa ten ae nie 
JOHNNY, TURN a COME ALONG 7 RIGHT, DAD 
THE THERMOSTAT SON...T'LL 
ON YOUR WAY ) 
OUT, PLEASE 


‘ 
’ 
; 
' 
’ 
‘ 











*@NLY THE WEALTHY COULD AFFORD AN EDUCATION -- 
MOST PEOPLE HAD NEITHER THE TIME NOR MONEY... ” 


a Ji ~ 
I--I'M SORRY, SIR, BUT 
NEITHER MY FATHER NOR 
I HAVE LEARNED 
TO READ. 


BOY, I WANT YOU TO 
FORGE ME A PAIR OF 
DOOR HINGES OF 

THESE DIMENSIONS. 


EARNING A TRADE WAS A COLONIAL LAD'S 
ALL-DAY JOB...” 


I KNOW YOU'RE TIRED, SON-- 

BUT WE MUST KEEP THE FIRE 

“GOING IF WE'RE TO FINISH 
THE HINGES ON TIME... 


GOLLY, NOT EVEN ABLE TO ; , 
READ; AND SLAVING ALL DAY BS ee. AA. 
LONG... THAT WAS TOUGH,’ “ 
one eg DAYS, JOHNNY. 


BUT, ED, WHAT ABOUT THE ~ 
WOMEN? AND THE MEN? WHAT 
WAS THEIR DAY LIKE THEN ? 


Advertisement 


*@wrt TODAY, ALL BOYS AND GIRLS HAVE TIME 
FOR SCHOOL...AND EDUCATION IS FREE FOR 
EVERYBODY, ” 


THIS 1S HOW VOLTA BUILT HIS 

FIRST BATTERY--ACCORDING TO 

THE BOOK I READ YESTERDAY 

ABOUT FAMOUS ELECTRICAL 
PIONEERS. 


*@MHILE THREE-O'CLOCK THESE DAYS IS FUN 
TIME FOR YOU KIOS...” 


"RAY FOR JOHNNY 
POWERS.’ 

















We A GIRL HAD TO HELP MOTHER WITH HER DAWN-TO- opay, WHILE YOU'RE AT SCHOOL, MOTHER'S AUTO- 
DARK LABOR... THERE WAS THE LAUNORY, FOR INSTANCE--* MATIC WASHER SOAKS, WASHES, RINSES AND DRIES 
——————— == ' EVERYTHING FOR HER...WHILE HER AUTOMATIC IRONER 

SCRUB THE CLOTHES WELL SAVES HER STILL MORE TIME AND ENERGY |’ 
JANE, BUT BE SPARIN ‘ x 
OF THE SOAP 7 ™) 6WE SHALL HAVE TO i Food 
MAKE MORE SOAP 
SOON, MOTHER. 








AS THE MATTER OF HOUSE-CLEANING...” "@ROW, ELECTRIC APPLIANCES--LIKE A STAFF OF 
re —— WELL-TRAINED SERVANTS--DO OUR CLEANING...” 


I'VE SPREAD THE THAT'S A GOOD CHILD. NOW, paca ener 
CLOTHES ON THE GRASS WHILE YOU BEAT THE RUGS, I'LL THERE! THE RUG'S SPIC 
FINISH SWEEPING AND START 
THE WINDOWS 


AND SPAN. THINK I'LL DO 
THE UPHOLSTERY d 
4 TODAY, TOO... 


me GO 














’ 
QOH TODAY'S ELECTRIC RANGE, REFRIGERATOR 
ANDO HOME FREEZER, MOTHER CAN PREPARE TASTY, 
HEALTHFUL MEALS IN A MATTER OF MINUTES, ” 





IT'S ONLY TWO HOURS TO DINNER... 
WE'D BEST GET STARTED, JANE. I'LL ‘ "cies 
START MY BREAD, AND YOU FETCH SOME Bem { TWENTY MINUTES TO DINNER-TIME.’ NOW, 
DRIED BEEF ANDO POTATOES FROM + LETS SEE--LAMB CHOPS, GREEN SALAD, 
, STRAWBERRIES --THIS'LL TASTE $0 GOOD, / 
THEY'LL NEVER KNOW IT'S FULL OF a! 
VITAMINS A TO DOUBLE -Z .! ‘a 


Ee 








“Since, IN THOSE DAYS, THERE WERE ONLY CRUDE TOOLS 
AND MUSCLE POWER, BOYS HAD TO HELP THEIR FATHERS 
WITH THE HEAVY WORK...” 


“@A DIFFERENT STORY FOR OUR DAD, EH 


Vv 


JOHNNY 2 
MACHINERY MAKES HIS JOB ALO 


T EASIER...” 


LOOK AT ''ER-- 
CUTTING RIGHT THROUGH 


: AND THIS ELECTRIC- 
GOOD, JONATHAN--YOUu'LL POWERED MACHINE 


MAKE A FINE SMITH 





WHEW... I'M WORN 
OUT.’ THOUGHT THE DAY 
WOULD NEVER END.’ 


GOSH, WE SEEM SORT 
OF LAZY COMPARED TO 
THEM, DON T WE? 


SOMEDAY .’ 


WAT THE FACTORY 


WE DID A PROUD 
DAY'S WORK, SON...& 
PAIR. OF HINGES IN 

ONE DAY,’ 


J HEAR SHE 
TURNED OUT 2,000° 
Parts Topsy. , 


ar eeegeoe 
al neadaes 


NOT ATACL, REMEMBER-- 
MODERN TOOLS AND POWER DO 
THINGS BETTER AND FASTER T 

OUR OWN HANDS...AND GIVE 


US TIME FOR OTHER THINGS. 


GUESS THOSE FOLKS 


SOTAKE | 


THAT STEEL LIKE A KNIFE 
THROUGH CHEESE 


Y 


T'S STILL DAYLIGHT WHEN 


MORE “POWER” TO HER! 
THE MORE SHE TURNS OUT-- 
THE CHEAPER COMPLETED 

PRODUCTS WILL BE FOR 
US TO BUY! . 


Y DIDN'T FEEL LIKE “OTHER \y 


THINGS” WHEN THEIR 
WORK WAS DONE , 














RY FOLKS...” *Wue OUR EVENING IS JUST BEGINNING...” 


he iS lA i WHAT'S THE RUSH... 


OH DEAR, I'VE NOT FINISHED " 1'M GOING, HURRY! WE'LL BE 

MY MENDING BUT THE MOTHER... YAWN LATE FOR THE To wy 
CANDLE'S FLICKERING OUT Gi } EIGHT O'CLOCK SHOW, 
JONATHAN, OFF TO BED 

















YOU CAN KEEP THE *GOOD AND READING --AND ENTERTAINMENT--AND ENJOYING LIFE...” 
OLD DAYS”--I'LL STICK TO 
GOOD OLD TODAY... 














DON'T THINK THAT THE WILLIAMSBURG . , es OF COURSE, THERE 


P 45 WERE MANY IMPROVEMEN 
BUT TODAY'S GOOD THINGS JUST DIDN'T EXIST FROM CENTURY TO CENTURY, 
THEN...ANO THE PEOPLE LIVED PRETTY BUTSTRANGEAS | 
MUCH THE WAY THEIR ANCESTORS 2 IT SEEMS... 
DID BEFORE THEM. 4 “a ¢ ee 




















Que MEANS ON WHICH THEY DEPENDED FOR LIGHT...FOR HEAT... TRAVEL 
M 


- ...ANOD POWER...HAON'T CHANGED 
H SINCE THE BEGINNING OF MAW / 

















ale 


. a ONLY HEAT-- 
Se AN OPEN FIRE!” 


*@hue BEST TRAVEL AND 
COMMUNICATION DEPENDED 








* no PowER FOR THE 
WORKINGMAN MEANT 
MUSCLE POWER | ” 


<b 





” 


BUT SINCE THESE WERE THE ONLY METHODS THEY HAD EVER KNOWN, COLONIAL FOLKS JUST TOOK THEM FOR GRANTED: 





Se 
... JUST AS WE TAKE 

TODAY'S WONDERS AND 
COMFORTS FOR GRANTED.. 





* Bue INSTANT HEAT THAT'S , 
AT OUR a PS... 











Pic CLICK OF A SwiTCH 
THAT FLOODS THE NIGHT 
WITH DAYLIGHT...” 











. "4 Ano THE MIRACLES THAT 
AND SPLIT- SECOND E: POWER-DRIVEN MACHINES 
COMMUNICATION THAT a a | HAVE BROUGHT IN OUR 
HAVE MADE IT REALLY [=| FACTORIES --AND HOMES.” 
A'SMALL WORLD'*.. 

















WELL, GEE, EO THAT'S ASTORY IN ITSELF, 
HOW DID BUCH A BIG JOHNNY-~ THE STORY OF 
CHANGE--AND SUCH A REVOLUTION .’ , 


ALL RIGHT... BUT 
A PEACEFUL ONE, 
JANE--WITH MEN J 
Mey AND MACHINES’ IT 
A REVOLUTION?! | | . WAS CALLED THE 
WITH SOLOIERS INOUSTRIAL 

AND REVOLUTION... 
MACHINE-GUNS? 1 


“Bememser How 17 TOOK JonaTHaN's | * ' "QRESULT? WITH STEAM ENGINE POW- 
FATHER HOURS AND DAYS OF HARD WORK Guru, wre pate FA ER, MANY MEN COULD DO MUCH MORE 
AND MUSCLE POWER TO PRODUCE WAY TO...° WORK, WITH MUCH LESS EFFORT--IN 
SOMETHING...” 7 8 ASINGLE FACTORY, INSTEAD OF 

a NEW SOURCE OF MANY FORGES. 
POWER, AT LAST, 


“Paso, in THOSE Days, Every PART OF | “@yri. EL: WHITNEY, (INVENTOR OF |@AND SO WE HAD INTERCHANGEABLE 
A MUSKET, FOR INSTANCE, WAS HAND-| THE COTTON GIN) WORKED OUT THE | PARTS...ANO COULD MASS-PROOUCE 
MADE AND, THEREFORE, DIFFERENT...| IDEA OF IDENTICAL PARTS...” 
fT WAS JUST IMPOSSIBLE TO MAKE 


FOR THE FIRST TIME.” 
TWO PARTS EXACTLY ALIKE... ” ALL GUN BARRELS MADE 


FROM THIS PATTERN WILL FIT 
ANY STOCK MADE FROM 
THIS ONE, 


Advertisement 








"BNoTHER THING--THE BLACKSMITH HAD TO] “@ur IDENTICAL PARTS SOON LEO TO |"QYitH speciacrzation, 
BE ABLE TO TURN OUT MANY DIFFERENT| — ANOTHER WAY OF IMPROVING 
PRODUCTS... AND BOYS LIKE JONATHAN 


he 
COULD BECOME SKILLED Af H 
PRODUCTION...” 
HAD TO SPEND MANY YEARS LEARNING 
THE DIFFICULT TRADE... ” 


Jos 
IN A FEW WEEKS--WORK EASIER AND 
. FASTER’... ANO THE FINISHED PROD- 
LF now WE CAN HAVE A UCT WAS NOT ONLY BETTER, BUT 
. NUMBER OF WORKMEN -- CHEAPER / “ 
EACH ONE A SPECIALISTIN j 
MAKING A SINGLE PART,’ 
% — a. " 





“ 


ry 
‘A: THE FORGE, THERE WAS MUCH *@uri., iw THE FACTORY..." | $o THE ASSEMBLY-LINE WAS BORNe= 
LIFTING AND CARRYING OF NO WE WERE ON OUR WAY TO THE 
HEAVY LOADS... ” ' 


MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM/ ” 
MEAN EASIER WORK FOR THE MEN, 


AS WELL AS MORE PRODUCTION. 


WHAT DO YOU REVOLUTION ITSELF COULD 
MEAN “ON OUR BE REVOLUTIONIZED,’ 
WAY’ ED? oS 


BECAUSE THE INDUSTRIAL 


IN THE LATE i800'S, 
A GREAT NEW FORCE WAS 
PUT TO WORK IN OUR 
HOMES AND FACTORIES... 
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"GE LectRic POWER--ELECTRIC GENERATORS, ELECTRIC MACHINES, ELECTRIC TOOLS~-CHANGED Our FACTORIES... 
j Vo i OB 


DIRTY, CLUTTERED, SOME- 
— DANGEROUS PLACES -- 








— 
X al ~<e 
VY ‘= Ro 
J --WHICH HAD TO BE LOCATED WHERE 


THEY COULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN 
COAL OR WATER POWER... 








CLEAN, BRIGHT, EFFICIENT, STREAM- 
LINED MANUFACTURING PLANTS -- 


--WHICH COULD BE LOCATED ANYWHERE... 
DRAWING THEIR POWER FROM A VAST 
300,000 -MILE NETWORK OF HIGH- 
VOLTAGE ELECTRICITY!” 








ELECTRICITY NOT ONLY ™ SURE--BECAUSE WITH --WHICH BRINGS US RIGHT BACK 
REVOLUTIONIZED THE WAY / ELECTRIC MACHINERY, A AGAIN TO--MORE ANO BETTER 
WE MAKE THINGS--BUT THE | WORKMAN CAN PRODUCE .«ANO THINGS FOR ALL OF US.’ IN 
THINGS WE MAKE..,.TO GIVE MORE...AND THE MORE BECAUSE OUR HOMES, FOR INSTANCE... 
US THE HIGHEST STANDARD HE PRODUCES, THE THEY'RE 
OF LIVING IN THE WORLD. _B~ CHEAPER THE CHEAPER, 

PRODUCTS GET-- MORE PEOPLE 


i} 

Brccrac POWER HAS MADE 
LIFE EASIER, MORE ENJOY- 
ABLE, MORE COMPLETE, 
FOR ALL OF US... ” 


IN 


RADIO-TELEVISION-PHONOGRAPH 
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14 | 





R 
COMMON AS WATER TO READY 
AND WAITING TO WHENEVE 
ANO WHEREVER. WE NEED IT.” 


AND HOW ABOUT OUTSIDE OUR HOMES, ...'N HOW ABOUT MOVIES... AND THE 
ED? LIKE IN CARS ANO SHIPS AND X-RAYS DOCTORS AND DENTISTS USE... 
TRAINS ANO PLANES... ANOD-AND--ALMOST EVERYTHING / 
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